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FRAWING® White's New Course A SPECIAL OFFER! 
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tailed information on methods of teaching but they Patent Index, and 
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(The Standard Dictionary of the English Language), with 


f th bject d the methods pursued are NOYES’ 

ing of the subject, an s 

based on these principles. DICTIONARY 
The Fourth Year Manual outlines the fourth HOLDER. 

year work and presents methods of teaching Geome- 

tric, Decorative, and Pictorial Drawing ; the practical * 


application of Drawing in making useful Articles; 
Color Lessons, (illustrated by charts;) Botanical 
Drawing; Historic Ornament; Design; Model and 
Object Drawing; and Blackboard Sketching. 

The Fifth Year Manual outlines the fifth 
year work, and continues and extends the work of 
the Fourth Year. The illustrations of blackboard 

White's New Course in Art Instruc- sketching in these 
Heewing farscholeinciudes:  ” books are beautiful speci-| = 
Books stag” & Par Sor» $89 ~=6ormens of engraving and = 
Teachers, Drawing Models, Colored form a most attractive 


COMPLETE FOR 


$10.0° 


Address, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY, 


715 and 717 Market St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


80 
Besides Manuals and Outlines for 
Faper, Sticks, Tablets, andallneces- feature of the Manuals, 


For Circulars, terms for introduction, and full particulars regarding 
White's New Course in Art Instruction, address, 


American Book Company °°° 429 898 Broadway, 


Also at Cincinnati. Chicago. Boston, and Portland, Ore. 


A First Book in Algebra. 


By WALLACE C. BOYDEN, A.M., Sub-Master of the Boston Normal School. 








AN ALGEBRA FOR THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


A new text-book in Algebra designed especially for classes in the upper grades of grammar schools. Also 
adapted to the needs of any class of beginners. This timely new book has been especially prepared to meet the 
demand for a text-book in Algebra suited to the needs and methods of instruction in the lower grades. It is 
thoroughly elementary, and presents the subject in such a manner as to develop from the pupil's knowledge 
of arithmetic a larger and broader view of numbers and their relations. A notable feature of the book is the 
large number and variety of problems. 

Correspondence is especially desired with teachers and superintendents desiring to introduce a beginner's 
book in Algebra. A copy for examination will be mailed on receipt of the introductory price, 60 cts. 


A full list of superior text-books in all grades for Schools, Academies, and Colleges. Our illus- 
trated Catalogue giving full description of ali our publications will be mailed free on application, 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 
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OVERMAN WHEEL CoO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO, DETROIT. SAN FRANCISCO. 
DENVER 





NORTHROP’S 


STAMPED STEEL CEILING, 


Durable, Decorative, and Best 


possible to use in School Buildings. Send 
for catalogue. Give diagram or measures 
for an estimate. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 
3O Rose Street, NEW YORK. 


4 Liberty Square, Boston, 
99 Washington Street, Chicago. 


Flags. 


If there is a School 
House in the United 
States that does not 
own an American 
Flag, let the teacher 
write immediately to 


G. W. SIMMONS & CO., 


Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 
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and re interestin subjects. Send 3c. stamp or Catalogue. 
A MARCY SCIOPTICON CO., 1008 Walnut st, Philad’a., Pa 





Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. 


hes tor woud 
oa meal work. 
Scroll Saws, Cir- 
ous a 

ially adap- 
ted for use in IN- 
DUSTRIAL and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

Special prices to Educational In- 

Hog ay Catalogue and price 
list free by mail. 
w. *. & JOHN BARNES CO., 


91) Ruby Street. 








ROCKFORD, ILL. 








OOD CARVERS’ KNIVES 


SPECIAL TRADE SCHOOL DISCOUNT 





HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 
209 * Bowery, - - - - NEW YORK. 


COLORED LINE SLATE. 


Patented November 24, 18091. 





The lines are drawn on the slate by machinery and are regular and straight. This 
cannot be done by hand with the same degree of accuracy. The lines are filled up 
with a composition cf either a pink or soapstone color, presenting a smooth 
surface and offering no resistance to the stroke of the pencil. They will 
preserve their colcr as long as the slate will last, and so do not strain the eyes of 
the pupils, 

In the manufacture of this slate we shall use our wire-bound frame and a 
high grade felt, which being a fast color will not when damp stain books, 
clothes, &c. 


HYATT SCHOOL SLATE CO., Limites. 


BETHLEHEM, PA. 
The largest producers of School Slates in the world, ° 








Rend LANTERNS STEREOPTICONS. 


MPALLISTER| fue ramets 
BLIC | TXHIBITIONS 
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and Parabolon Magic Lanterns 


and Stereopticons. Oil, Lime, or Electric Light interchangeable, 
Microscope, Vertical, Polariscope and other attachments. 


Views of World's Fair, Art, Scripture and other subjects for Frofit- 
abie Public Lectures or private use. Catalogues free. 


B - 
J. B. COLT & CO., 2 trcumes Sires, Rew Yorn. 


READERS will confer a favor by mentionmg THE JOURNAL when communica- 
ting with advertisers. 
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THE ANDREWS SLATE PENCIL SHARPENER. 


A simple and practicable device for sharpening stone slate pencils. It 
does the work quickly, is easy to operate, makes no dust and is portable, 


Price, $1.00. 


“Send us $1.00 and we will forward, by express, Sharpener with tills, or 


postpaid, same without tills. (See cuts.) If you are not perfectly 


satisfied you may return the sharpener and receive your money back. 


ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., ii't’s of School Apparatus & A Supplies 


Catalogue sent upon application. (Mention this faper.) 


76 Fifth Avenue, NEW Y 





JL STERBROOKS ees <= 


NO. $3. Standard School Numoers. 


333,444, 128, 105 and 048. 


For sale by all Stationers. 


Sree. PVwENS. ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 Jobe st., X.Y. 
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The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance (0, School of Pedagogy 


—OF THE— 
1851— SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | ee . 
SAMUARY 1, 1006. = Onivesity of the City of New York. 
Assets, $14,480,480.80. Liabilities, $13,460,163.84. Surplus, $10,203,16.96. | Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 


: P . P CHANCELLOR. 
If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below and 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you, not an ‘‘ estimate” Professional Training for Teachers. 


but a statement showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would Five Courses.—t. History of Educa- 








appear in a Policy issued at your age. tion. II, Psychology and Ethics. III. 

; Theory and Art of Teaching. IV. Educa- 

I was born on the day of in the year tional) Literature and Criticism. Vi: 

: Educational Systems. Degrees Granted, 

et SE Sh Doctor of Pedagogy and Master of Peda- 
My address is gogy. 





Year from Oct. to May. Scholarships. 
ATTENTION- TEACHERS : ' 


THERE IS NO ONE ARTICLE WHICH CAN BE 
OFFERED TO bj ane PROVING QUITE aS ¢ 
STIMULATING A 











Only resident students are enrolled. Send tor 


catalogue giving full information. Address, 
BADGE OR MEDAL, 


I HAVE MANY DESIGNS OF SUCH. SECRETARY, FACULTY OF PEDAGOGY, 
ATTENTION—CLASSES reruns ve 


h , N. ¥. City. 
YOU WILL REQUIRE PINS OR RINGS, BUTTONS, Waskngtes Squaee, i. 'S. Cop 
FLAG PINS OR A SOCIETY PIN AS MEMENTOES OF SCHOOL 


ASSOCIATIONS. SEND TO ME FOR DESIGNS 
AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
E. R. STOCKWELL, 17 John Street, NEW YORK. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Introd st vl , schools, and families, 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. Protessors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Tk AP ATV fl 70-72 DEARBORN ST. Mrs. M J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
CHICACO. American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Union Square, New York. 
Established in 18 Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ines = advancement rather than those without positions. 

















TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
UNION SCHOOL BUREAU ciincks soSavaNc® nears. OF RELIABLE 


TRATION FEE. postage only ; éut de- | A d F Teach Professors 
pends on actual results, Doesnot our plan commend itself to you? 3486 Positions Filled, First | je mel py Sor Oabenreisien, on Ma 
year salaries amount to $2 264,850.00 Constant vacancies, Send stamp for blanks. | Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 

KERR & HU SSOON, Managers, 2 W. x4th Street, New York. | schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
= > and renting of school property. 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 2oth St., New Vorx Crry 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
Tremont P1., Boston, Mass.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIll.; 371 Main St., . 2 
artford, Ct.; 12044 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 132 First St., Portland, Ore. chermerhorn’s Teacher’s Agency. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ,S) 0 “tstissatas. 


Address CC. B. RUGGLES @ CO., 3 East 14TH STREET, N, Y. 
(Palace Hotel B'ld’g) Room C, 237 Vine St. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO | pgacHERs' WANTED.—Apply at once. Teach 
ers’ Protective Association, Rembrandt Hall Building, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 88722660" Hsin 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices. Send tor Agency Manua 
Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211! Wabash tC ., SOmSRSO. SHORTHAND FREE. 


Public and private schools teaching or contemplat- 


ALBANY TEACH ERS’ AG ENCY. ing the teaching of shorthand, should examine 


Progressive Lessons in the 











Teachers seeking positions and 
those wishing a change at an 
increased salary. 

















Prin. Oscar E. Coburn, of Kinderhook, N. Y., writes as follows: * I enjoy the work here very 
much, and teel more than paid for joining your ta, I know that the Agency is a benefit both to Pitman System of Phonography. 
teachers and to schools,” Send stamp for Application Form, By N. P. HEFFLEY, of the faculty of Pratt Institute. 


. — Printed in re: lar book form and in separate lesson 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. ¥. | sheets. In use at Pratt Institute Brookly yn; Drexel 


: —— institute, Philadelphia; and all leading schools and 
as TGs, | colleges. mentioning this riodical and your 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY. oaa CHICAGO, ay : school we wil send a copy, free, for examination. 
Has filled over 1, x00 positions, most of them within the last two years. No other one agency has done L. H. BIGLOW & COMP’Y, 62 Broad St., NEw York. 
better. We have daily calls for teachers immediately available. Catalogue free. Take Lessons by mail and prepare for teaching. 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 
SHORTHAND. 


THE NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, | 11 tsasc Pitman system exciusively adopted 
SUPERIOR TEACHERS RECOMMENDED. PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS of New York City. 
**I have at different times employed Messrs. E. L. Kellogg & Co., of New York, to procure 


me teachers for the lowa Institute for Feeble Minded Children, and have to one that they have always | Send for specimen pages of “Isaac Pitman’s Com- 


been very prompt and successful in recommending the best teachers.”— F. ELL, Supt. — poacaremees Brenenyars: a att.” 


In employing a Teachers’ Bureau this year, whether to secure teachers or a better | 4 adress ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 
position, remember that we recommend superior teachers. 33 Union Square, (Decker Bldg.) N. Y. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


, is valuable in proportion to its a 

as WANTED TEACHERS An Agency influence. If it merely hears; ~ 
EES For public schoo's, private and commer | of vacancies and that is something, but if it 
== cial schoois in the West, East, North sed | tells you about them is askea to recommend 
South. Male and Female. Also for special | a teacher and recommends Recommends. J.M. OLCOTT, 


studies, music, drawing, manuel training, | voy that is more. Ours HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Address School Board leatd Journal Mriwaukee 


Editor Wie C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. | W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 
| and all kings of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


Everything rte Schools recitan ite &t. -eeec-gare 
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who work either mentally or bodily. 


scriptive pamphlet free. 
Druggists or by mail, $1. 





What Is Vitalized Phosphites ? 


It is the production (of a distirguished physician and chemist) from the ox-brain and wheat germ, An essential food to all 
It contains in the highest degree the power of sustaining hfe and energy. 
who have overworked, or in any way impaired their vigor, prevents debility and Nervous Exhaustion. 

For thirty years used, and recommended by the world’s best physicians and brain workers. 
Prepared by THE F. CROSBY CO., only, 56 West 25th St., 
Be sure the label has this signaturefay~ 
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typewriting 
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Highest Awards 

/ (Medals and Diplomas) 
WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
On the following articles, namely: 
BREAKFAST COCOA, 
Premium No. 1, Chocolate, 
German Sweet Chocolate, 
# Vanilla Chocolate, .. . 


Cocoa Butter. . ... - 


For “purity of material,” 
“excellent flavor,” and “uniform 
even composition.” 


SOLD BY GROCERS EV ROCERS EVERYWHERE. 












competitor. 


Department. 


by. Pres. Frisbee, Wells Colle.e, 

study,’’ and by many others, ““Th 

Greatest Typewriter: indeed.” 
Represent n every large city. Pamphlets free. 
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202 Broadway, New York. 
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oe Recently award- 
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, the 1894 Model, with strong new features, | 
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e World’s F 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., of all 
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ents. First achers wan 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, a East Ninth St., N. Y 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 


303, 404, 6GO4E.F., 35Il, GOIE.F., 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889, 
And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 


170, 


Brain 
Workers. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is recommended by physicians 
schools, for restoring 
|brain force or nervous energy, 
‘in all cases where the nervous 
system has been reduced below 
the normal standard by over- 
as found in 


| | work, lawyers, 


teachers, students and brain- 


| workers generally.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. umford Chemical Works, Providence, R.1. 





‘*Paragon” and “Excelsior” 
Lanterns 


for illustrating lectures before classes and for entertainments ;— 
operated by petroleum, lime light, or 
electric lamp. 

They are guaranteed to sustain every 
claim, and are endorsed by eminent 
scientists 

Full particulars and catalogue 
plication to 

QUEEN & CO., (Incorporated.) 

PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 


Ask for General Abridged catalogue No. 219. 


H. upon ap- 
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Caligraph 
Superiority 


| The first snpiniieal typewriter 

| and the BEST. 

| Easily holds its place as the 
most practical and most durable 

it typewriter of the age. 

| Used all over the world where 

| the march of progress advances. 

| Caligraph catalogue on request. 
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} COLORED congregation in a small town 
not very far away has discharged its min- 
ister because he didn’t “draw.” If this 
plan were followed in the schools, “ old- 
fogy”’ teachers would soon wake up to 
the necessity of waking up! Instead of driving the 
children to school and penning them up there to be 
bored to sleep and teased back into a condition of 
semi-wakefulness, instead of absurd “district lines” 
compelling children to go to certain schools, wouldn’t 
be a good plan to give the children what they need at 
school? This done, there would be no need to compel 
attendance. There are schools to which they go will- 
ingly and even gladly. 





aa) 
School law in Germany forbids the continuance of 


methods that have been proven ineffective or injurious. 
It would be well for the United States government to 
take such action here against the alphabet method of 
teaching reading. Failing spontaneous governmental 
action in the matter, it seems a legitimate question for 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children to 
take in hand. If this society could investigate the sub- 
ject of first reading as taught in the schools, divulging 
how it may be and is taught where children's happiness 
is considered, and how it is taught where the shadows 
of antiquity still prevail, it would certainly be moved to 
urge the question forward for legislation, 


> 

“They don’t look happy!” said a young teacher 
laughingly to a substitute, regarding some glum looking 
small boys, who were detained after school for pranks 
perpetrated during the day. “I’m persecuting them,” 
was the reply. We are sorry to say there are schools 
where this spirit still exists, and suggesting punish- 
ments inflicted on troublesome pupils. The unthinking 
young teacher feels herself persecuted by the bad boys 
and she persecutes them in revenge, to the full extent 
of her power. We have seen a row of mischievous lit- 
tle girls compelled to sit with their arms in a vertical 
position until their faces were pale with weariness. 
They were just as mischievous the next day. Better 
interest them than persecutethem. If you don’t know 
how there are ways of finding out. 

> 

The most earnest teachers are sometimes discouraged 
in their search after better methods by finding that in 
schools and classes noted for excellence in one particu- 
lar line of work, something else is neglected. If they 
do a /ittle visiting and stop there they are liable to the 
very false conclusion that this is necessarily so. Hobby 
schools are not to be imitated. Keep on visiting till 


you find a school where the pupils learn to read inde- 
pendently in a year and excel in arithmetic, too ; where 
objective teaching is practiced and the three Rs well 
taught besides ; where discipline is humane, but @ftention 
ever ready ; where freedom of conduct is permitted, but 
conduct ts nearly always work; where pupils whisper 
if they want to, but se/dom want to whisper about anything 
but their work ; where cast-iron regulations are unknown 
and confusion is likewise unknown. 

Such schools exist, if they do not in your immediate 
neighborhood ; and the secret of their management is 
Concentration. Concentration onthe part of the teacher 
of all her available forces in her work. Concentration 
of all the subjects of the curriculum in one great aim, 
which is culture. Concentration of all the child’s sur- 
roundings upon him as the thing to be cultivated, Con- 
centration of all the child’s interest in the study of the 
moment. There is science and art here, teachers, and 
you cannot study it too deeply or too perseveringly. 

> 

Not one of uscan say, “I am innocent of wrong doing 
in any shape or form.” Each of us does some harm, 
somewhere and somehow. Most of this harm is done 
unconsciously. It behooves us to continually examine 
our conduct and eradicate the wrong as fast as we can 
discover it. Particularly does it behoove teachers to 
rigorously and daily and hourly question their own 
methods with the young, whose habits they are making. 
In our very admiration of older and abler teachers we 
may have adopted some of their faults. In our very rec- 
ognition of the value of certain rude torces that have 
helped to shape human nature in times of lesser gen- 
eral intelligence, we may be applying those forces to a 
degree far beyond the limits of their waning usefulness, 
Criticism is such a force. How are you applying it? If 
we are to have mutual criticism of pupils, what form 
shall it take? 


> 


Teachers who want to know about the different kinds 
of teaching that are being done and where to class their 
own, must do more than visit schools in their own im- 
mediate vicinity. The teaching in any one neighbor- 
hood is likely to be very much on the same plane, be- 
cause the same ideals prevail or the same system rules. 
Go as far as you can froin home and read reports of 
other methods than your own, even if you think you 
have the best. Miss Patridge’s “Quincy Methods,” 
gives a living pictorial account of most interesting les- 
sons, just as they were given to the little ones. Dr. 
Rice’s recent book describes very clearly the prevailing 
types of teaching, and affords an excellent basis of clas- 
sification. “ Preston Papers,” “ The Coming School,” 
and “ Evolution of Dodd” are interesting and helpful 
studies in this same line. The constant panorama of 
method passing over the pages of your educational 
journal should be carefully studied. 
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A Suggestion. 


By Evia M. Powers. 


In the school-room teach the pupils to praise each 
other’s work as well as point out the failures. Too of- 
ten itis the teacher who upholds the pupil in looking 
for the mistakes of others. 

Not long ago in Miss White’s room, an apparently cap- 
able and bright boy became deeply interested in the 
subject under discussion. He had a story he wished to 
tell. Miss White gave him permission, and with a de- 
lightful child-like eagerness he began witha smile: “Once 
I seen an elephant take a”— 

“Oh!” interrupted Miss White with a little frown— 
“You don’t mean to say, ‘I seen.’”” That is very un- 
grammatical. Class, what is the righ/ word?” 

“I saw!” came exultantly in a triumphant chorus 
from the class. 

“Why, certainly,” said Miss White, “don’t ever say 
“T seen” again. Now, class, be watching and correct 
any mistakes he may make. John, you may continue 
your story.” 

Johnny felt chilled, all his enthusiasm and his smile 
had disappeared. He looked very much disappointed, 
but said indifferently, “I saw an elephant take up a little 
boy and he come right ’— 

Up came those awful hands about him, and little faces 
bent forward with a smile that smote the little fellow’s 
heart. Johnny was surprised, hesitated, looked appeal- 
ingly at Miss White, who, from her lofty pedestal of 
wisdom, looked slightly annoyed and said: “ Den’t you 
know you made a mistake? You seeall the others have 
noticed it.” 

John was so embarrassed he had entirely forgotten 
what words he had used, and Mary was called upon to 
correct him, The little girl in a very important man- 
ner said crisply : “ He should have said “ came” instead 
of “come.” 

“Very good, indeed!” said Miss White, smiling at 
Mary with a look of approval which was not unnoticed 
by John, who was requested to begin again. There 
was now no trace of enthusiasm or eagerness. Quite 
the reverse. John obstinately looked at the floor. His 
interest in that thrilling story had vanished. In its 
place was disappointment and a trace of stubbornness. 

Can we wonder at it, we who do not always take cor- 
rections gracefully and thankfully? He felt like a hunt- 
ed animal. The hand of every fellow, and even that 
of his teacher, was raised against him. All were hurling 
arrows at him. All this caused him to grow sullen and 
defiant. He stood firm and never said another word, 
and was at last sent to his seat in shame and disgrace 
for not complying with his teacher’s request to “ pro- 
ceed.” 

Miserable and unhappy as he was, he felt he had been 
wronged and yet blamed himself. We ask for what? 
Then arises this question: Why should teachers in- 
struct their pupils to look for what is wrong? 

There 1s a duty in this matter, an influence that bears 
fruit during the life-time of these children, and these 
little habits formed in the school-room develop into 
greater ones and cling to one through life. 

Suppose James writes on the blackboard : 

‘‘Bengamin Francklin was a printter.” 

Now many a teacher will say; “ What mistakes?” 
Why not say, “ How many excellent things about this 
sentence? The children would then look for the cor- 
rect forms and answer: “It is written neatly.” ‘The 
letters are all well tormed.” ‘ He has a nice capital B, 
and capital F.” ‘His words are well separated,” or, 
“ He has a period at the end and his proper names be- 
gin with capital letters 

James is then delighted that his sentence contains so 
much thatis correct. Then carefuliy and with gentle- 
ness and tact the teacher tells him to change the g to 
J in Benjamin, and cancel the ¢ in Franklin and only 
one ¢ in printer. 

James then writes it correctly twice and all goes 
smoothly and harmoniously. The other pupils have 
been taught to praise and not to blame. 
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Put these mistakes in the background. Teach every 
pupil to look for a comrade’s good qualities, to appreciate 
honest effort and encourage all that is true and right. 
There are mistakes that must be corrected, but in that 
correction let us beware of making a greater mistake. 

If surgery is necessary make it as painless as possible. 
A school-boy’s hand is not always skilful enough to 
perform so delicate a task. 

Better to fail a hundred times in grammar than to 
fail in that spirit of kindness, courtesy, and manliness 
that finds truth, purity, and good in all things. 


> 
Ways of ‘Teaching Children to Read. 


The question whether or not the schools should teach 
more than the three Rs will be discussed among edu- 
cators, as among taxpayers, for some time to come. It 
is a war of words, however, and nothing more. A few 
questions put to and answered by the opponent of lib- 
eral culture in the schools, will bring this out with 
clearness. It may be assumed that the “ practical” man 
would answer as follows: 

Why would you teach reading ? To enable the future 
citizen to read his ballot and the law. 

Of what use is it for him to read his ballot if he 
knows nothing of the man named upon it? If he can 
read his ballot and the law he can read the newspaper. 

True, if he can read the law, he can read a good deal. 
How do you propose to impart such proficiency in the 
art of reading? By the old A, B, C method? Oh, no! 

How then? By the word method at first, and then by 
the phonetic method. 

What do you mean by the word method? Showing 
the written or printed word and establishing an associ- 
ation in the pupil’s mind between the idea and its word 
form. 

To what extent would you teach him by this method 
alone? Ishould take him in this manner perhaps half 
through the primer. 

And then you would use a phonetic method. What 
do you mean bythat? Teaching the correspondence 
between the audible parts of the spoken word and the 
visible parts of the word form. 

How long would you continue this method? Through 
the first reader. 

The correspondence is then thoroughly taught? It 
ought to be. 

Then the pupil is an independent reader by this time ? 
Not at all. 

What more is necessary? A great deal of practice in 
a more extended vocabulary, so that he may learn the 
analogies of English words and have another aid to 
pronunciation than pure phonetics. 

The phonetics and these analogies, then, cover every- 
thing? Not by any means. 

How is that? There are many words in English to 
whose pronunciation there is no clew, except with the 
advanced scholar. Even the latter had to learn these 
words arbitrarily in the first place, and this the child 
must do. 

About how long should it take the child to acquire 
this knowledge? That depends on the range of his 
reading and the amount of attention he gives to these 
anomalous words as they occur. 

But can you not gather them all together and teach 
them by mechanical drill? We could, but it would be 
a very painful and stultifying process, both to child and 
teacher. 

The pupil, however, would know how to read at the 
end of the discipline ? Not at all, because word calling 
is not reading, and experience shows that words taught 
in columns stand a poor chance of being recognized in 
sentences, when the mind is busy with the sense. 

What more, then, is necessary in order that your 
pupil may become able to read the law? A very great 
deal of reading on many subjects of intellignce, so ar- 
ranged as to train to closer and closer attention. 

But you must not train the faculties. Did you net 
say the school should teach nothing but the three Rs ? 
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It is possible to so teach the three Rs as to train every 
faculty of the body, mind, and soul. 

_ But is your broad way the most expeditious way? It 
is the only way. 

Do you mean that a man cannot read thelaw without 
breadth and intensity of culture? In a general way, 
yes. 

What subjects would you choose that your pupils 
should read? All subjects treated in good general 
literature. 

In reading these subjects intelligently, is any collateral 
study necessary? Yes; the pupil cannot read under- 
standingly, except with the help of what he has realized 
in his own experience. 

Is a child’s experience out of school always adequate 
to the clear interpretation of reading lessons? Not 
always. The proper teaching of a reading lesson often 
involves a great deal in the form of supplied experience. 

Then you need apparatus, natural objects, means, in 
short, of teaching the sciences? Y-yes. 

But is not this sort of education too expensive for 
the state, according to your doctrine? The state 
undertakes to teach the child to read. 

Why may not some of this varied practice in reading 
be left to the pupil’s after life? Because experience 
has shown that the average pupil rises no higher in the 
plane of his reading than the school leaves him. He 
will not educate himself to read the law unless he re- 
ceives some forceful impulse from the school in the 
direction of superior reading, and this can be given 
only through an intimate acquaintance with subjects of 
thought appropriate to his age. 

Then you and I differ only in that one or the other 
reverses end and means.—E. E. K., in the Brooklyn 


Eagle. ' 
¥ 


The Question of Writing. 


By the Author of “ ‘THE Cominc SCHOOL.” 


The objection raised to slant writing is that it almost 
necessitates an unhygienic attitude, and strains the 
eyes by fixing them too steadily at an unequal angle. 

In looking at any object directly in front, the eyes are 
inclined together with a slight squint. The more dis- 
tant the object the less this inclination ; the nearer the 
object the more perceptible the squint. The object 
and both retinas are related by lines that describe an isos- 
celes triangle. Fasten the middle of a piece of string to 
a piece of paper, and hold it off from the eyes, while hold- 
ing the ends of the string upon the closed eyelids with 
the fingers of the left hand, for a concrete approxima- 
mation to this triangle. 

When the object seen is not directly in front of the 
eyes (move the paper off to the right, letting the string 
slip through its fastening) the triangle becomes scal- 
ene. It seems to be this scalene triangle to which the 
advocates of vertical handwriting object. In looking 
at an object to the right, the left eye has to incline it 
self more from a forward line of view and to adjust it- 
self to a greater distance than the right eye. Thus un- 
equal strain is imposed and astigmatism induced. 

It may well be questioned, however, whether much of 
the injury to children’s eyes which has certainly resulted 
of late years from too much writing would not have re- 
sulted from the same amount of vertical writing or 
from looking painstakingly at any given point for the 
same amount of time. If this be answered in the affirm- 
ative it becomes apparent that there are two important 
questions tobe considered in relation to writing in the 
schools, whether vertical or slant writing be in vogue: 

1. Should the amount of. writing required of pupils be 
diminished in favor of other modes of silent expression ? 

2. Can writing be so taught as to relieve the eye of 
the intense watchfulness now required of it, in the aim 
to get height equal, slant parallel, and form perfect? 

Every scribbler knows that not so good a light 1s re- 
quired towrite by as to read by. Suppose that the hand 
were so trained as to substitute beautiful script for the 
scribbling, with no greater effort or watchfulness ? Sup- 
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pose we were all taught writing so that we could pro- 
duce a graceful hand in a dim light, and that with 
ease? 

If it is possible to teach writing with such a result it 
has probably been done somewhere. Where has it been 
done? Why do not all teachers know about it? How 
long will it take to introduce the system everywhere ? 

It is quite probable that not slant writing but writing 
between lines and writing without freedom of graceful 
and regular movement has injured the eyes (and minds) 
of pupils. Overhaste in securing good form from pti- 
mary pupils may be at the bottom of the trouble, It 
may be that good movement should be secured first. 


m 
The Ethical Motive. 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 
—Long fellow. 

We shall leave the footprints, whether we try to make 
our lives sublime or not, and whether they be planted 
with the heavy tread of a warrior or the gentle stepping 
of the hospital nurse, whether they be so unique and so 
firmly imprinted as to be through all future ages asso- 
ciated with our names, matters little. It is hardly to 
be supposed that so pure a poet as Longfellow meant to 
encourage the cheap sort of effort that seeks fame—and 
usually misses it. He surely meant to point out the 
lessons of great men’s deeds as an inspiration to the 
heroes of private life. 

No grander character ever rolled a mighty name 
across the pages of history than has sacrificed its de- 
sires beside a sick bed, never to be known. * The po- 
tentially great whom circumstances have buried in ob- 
scurity, instead of lifting them into prominence, have 
been legion. The potential heroes that have become 
bad, desperate characters, for lack of the right inspiration 
or through early embitterment—who shall count them? 
Let “lives of great men” remind the teacher of the sub- 
limity she may put into her pupils’ lives. 

Let history be so taught that its saving grace may be 
felt by every soul capable of receiving it; make your 
children acquainted with the great—not by telling the 
dates of their births and deaths, but by teaching their 
greatness. 

The story of young George’s hatchet will never be 
threadbare to the children. We have seen a class of lit- 
tle six-year old boys start with a thrill of noble sympathy 
asthe courage of the truth-telling boy was conveyed 
to them in words inspired by the teachers’ own moral 
earnestness. There wasa perfectly readable resolution 
on many a childish face in that room to make his own 
life sublime like that of the hero. Of course it didn’t 
last long, but what does, save in the passing on of influ- 
ence? Past thought, recurring under fresh circumstance 
to be modified and to modify—what else makes up the 
sum and current of ourlives? These little boys experi- 
enced a vivid moral thought which would many times 
thereafter return to associate itself with some passing 
circumstance, sometimes influencing conduct. Let us 
teach history to build character. 


> 


Mere nonsense, jingle, rhyme, gibberish, vocal gym- 
nastics of the Theophilus Thistle order, have a certain 
esthetic value to children, which is.enhanced because 
they are meaningless sounds which most writers now 
insist should be, for that reason, kept out of primers. 
The cries of animals, interjections, the original Mother 
Goose, all that is alliterative or onamatopoetic, lines of 
make-believe “Choctaw” speech, which a recent primer 
introduces and defends, from the strange delight of 
children to be freed from conventionalized meanings, 
and to have their fancy left with the sound as mere 
noises, to make of them what it will—all these have a 
high esthetic value for children. 

—G. Stanley Hall. 
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Combined Method of Teaching 
Reading. VI. 


By ELLEN E. KENYON. 
THE MECHANICS, 

The,technic of sentence writing has so far ncluded only the 
copying of sentences. The children have learned not to omit the 
period or question mark at the end. The fact that a.capital letter 
leads has become a matter of clear consciousness to some, while 
others remain but dimly conscious of it. A good way to impress 
this upon the naturally unobservant is that of a bright teacher 
who, when a word formerly used in the body of sentences with a 
small initial became first word in some new sentence, explained, 
“ Can is going to the head of the line, now, and it must have its 
Sunday dress on.” When the copying of many sentences has 
taught how to make all styles of “Sunday dresses” that words 
can possibly wear, dictation of sentences may begin. Previously 
to this acquirement, original or dictated sei tences written by the 
pupils will necessitate such demands as, “Please show me how to 
make a Sunday dress for can "— or “how to write can with a 
capital letter.” 

No rule is requiredfor 7. The child who has always written the 
pronoun correctly always will. It is not necessary even to call 
his attention to it. Copying establishes the mght habit. 

With regard to capitalizing proper names: Most of the proper 
names acquired so far have been taught by the word-method, in 


sentences. Occasionally a proper name has been dictated in 
some phonetic game. The teacher has written the capital without 
comment. She may now turn for advice to the children and lead 


them to decide that such words should be dressed in their Sunday 
best always, to distinguish them from common words. “ Soy is 
a common word, but George isa friend of ours and always dresses 
up when he comes to see us;” or, ** Fz2o’s feelings will be hurt if we 
write his name with a small letter;” or, “There are plenty of 
countries, but only one America!” 

As to paragraphing: Every sentence should be a paragraph 
during the greater part of the first term’s work, to assist in “ find- 
ing the place.” Occasionally where a short sentence leads or 
complements another very distinctly they may be paragraphed to- 
gether, if only to break the invarible rule and check the growing 
impression that a sentence must be a paragraph. As the reading 
proceeds and the script becomes lucid and the ‘‘piace” is more 
easily found and held, longer sentences may be written and when 
short ones group themselves they may be “run in,” as the printers 
say, forming paragraphs. After this has been done some time, 
attention may be called to arrangement of subject matter in this 
way, as (stopping at the appropriate point in the notation of pu- 
pil’s language for reading purposes), “I don’t quite like the way. 
I have arranged these last three sentences. I wonder if something 
better could not be done withthem.” If the time for this question 
has arrived, some one will say, ‘“‘ They are all what Mary said ;” 
or, “‘ They all belong together.” If the teacher is disappointed in 
eliciting this, she may say, ‘*I think [ had better run them to- 
gether in one paragraph,” suit the action to the word, pass the 
interruption lightly by, and proceed with the subject under discus- 
sion. After the faragraph sense has dawned in the class, sug- 
gestions from pupils as to paragraphing should always be in order 
and accepted when good. (These points in composition are legi- 
timately considered here, because, in this course, the pupils are 
making their own reading lessons and should be trained to make 
them as perfect in form as is practicable.) 

The composition forms that may be used in connection with 
early reading when plenty of it ts done in B. B. script include the 
letter. Let the teacher write a little letter to her pupils on the B. 
B., using only words universally known among them. Let them 
find it upon entering school and enjoy it and puzzle over it all they 
like before nine o’clocx. Of course they will want to read the let- 
ter to mama, and of course it must be very carefully copied for 
this purpose. A home meet lesson is thus provided for and a 
sharing by the parent of the child’s school thought. Then theclass 
must compose and dictate an answer on the following day, using 
no word they donot know how to write, or (only under sore 
necessity this time), asking how to write unknown words. Make- 


believe is potent with the little ones. The teacher may pretend 
that she is absent and that it is a substitute who is superintend- 
ing the reply to Miss——. One of the “live” lessons in “ Quincy 
Methods” (which every primary teacher should read) is a first 
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letter, written by the children to the principal. 

WORD STUDY goes on, meanwhile, in daily exercises, analytical 
and constructive. Children classify every day upon some new 
orthographic basis. The following is a sample exercise. 

Teacher writes vertically, av, en, in, on, un, and asks who can 
pronounce all, and which are words, and in what words each is 
contained, Collecting the words containing these as parts will be 
sufficient study for one day. The next day take the vowels and 
some other consonant. When these are all exhausted, place the 
consonants before the vowels. Write da, de, 47, 60, du, and teach 
the little song that gces with these syllables. Be careful not only 
to teach no wrong pronounciations, but to put to avail every op- 
portunity of fixing correct ones permanently. For instance, é 
isn't “ boo;” and -ea, ce, ci, €0, eu, must be correctly pronounced. 
This will be considered great fun by a class of children who are 
used to enjoying their work. 

In the course of this work, the children themselves will discover 
the use of y as an equivalent of 7. in both the ya, z/, etc., and the 
by, fy, etc., series, After they make this discovery the sixth vowel 
may be incorporated. (WV and Y are never consonants. As 
initals, the one is o and the other é.) 

After the vowels have been coupled with all consonants, both 
leading and following them, the azz, etc., words may be collected 
using double and triple consonant formations both after and before 


the vowel. : 

Then all the er, zr, or, etc., words may be found; all those 
that end in /y, zug, er, al, tion, en, less, est, ful, ness, ey, te, etc., 
and all words that may have these syllables affixed to them may 
be collected next. 

The above collections are not to be kept. The usefulness of 
the Word Bank is over. The only record now should consist of 
correct forms of words commonly misspelled (2. ¢. , wrongly class- 
ified by pupils). Say nothing of the mistakes in spelling, but get 
them out of sight as quickly as possible and practice upon the 
correct forms. 

Something was said in Paper IV. of this series about com- 
pleting certain sets of words (names of digits, names of colors, 
etc.) The children know, by this time, nearly all of the per- 
sonal pronouns. Write the entire set (in the nominative) on the 
blackboard in a column, /, you, he, she, tt, we, they. Ask who 
knows them all and who knows all but one. Ask which one is 
not known, point to it, and allow any one who knows it to tell it. 
Then point to it alternately with each of the others while class 
calls them all off in concert. 

Example: Some pupil avows ignorance of the last word. 
Those who know tell that it is ‘hey. Class calls off as teacher 
points: “I, they, you, they, he, they, she, they, it, they, we, 
they.” This will be sufficient drill on ¢hey for all present pur- 
poses, while reviewing the others. 

Follow this with some exercise in the use of these pronouns, 
as, for instance, the verb drill, on page 114. The next day, the 
possessive and objective pronouns may be added to the list. 

Another set of words to be completed at about this time is the 
names of the daysof the week. The list may be made by asking 
on Monday morning for the name of the day and writing it upon 
the blackboard. On Tuesday ask again and add the name of 
each successive day as it occurs. On Friday ask what to-mor- 
row will be and add Saturday as well as Friday. When Monday 
comes again, ask what yesterday was and place Sunday at the 
top. Use these words 1n sentence lessons and in language work, 
asking pupils to point to the name in question. An exercise in 
written language may be as follows: 


On 





we goto church. 
is washday. 
The ironing is done on 
is sewing day. 
My mother does her shopping on 
is sweeping day. 
is scrubbing day. 
Children who have followed this course from the beginning 
will have no trouble with the new words in these sentences. 
Five minutes of instruction and drill will teach them well enough 
for the purpose in hand and some of them will be taught for life. 
The blanks should be filled from a column in which the days are 
not named in order. It is better to have the names promiscuously 
arranged, so that the sentences may follow in their natural 
sequence. : 
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The current series of lessons on the *“ Naming of the Days,” 
beginning with “ How it Came to be Sunday,” in THE PRIMARY 
JOURNAL, would be beautiful in this connection. When the 
names of the days are thoroughly known, the names of the 
months may be taught in much the same manner. The recent 
**Lessons on the Months,” by Jennie Young, in THE INSTITUTE 
would offer more or less suggestion here, though they would 
better wait for the respective months to come round to be given 
in full. 
LIBERAL SIDE. 

This is Washington’s natal month and the teacher should make 
the most of it in teaching history and ethics. The hatchet story 
is never old to those who hear it for the first time ; and the little 
ones have discussed enough live subjects by this time to be able 
to listen to the story of our thralldom and release as a nation, 
Material for much instruction will be at hand in THE PRIMARY 
JOURNAL. This subject should furnish the special feature of the 
month and link itself with the science study, consisting of miner- 
alogy, winter botany, zodlogy, physics, geography, etc. 


Reading Gymnastics. 


(From LeRow’s ‘* How to Teach Reading,”) 


In all these exercises the teacher can aid the pupil and insure 
regularity and uniformity of movement by a system of counting. 
For instance, in No, 2, poising forward and backward, * One— 
two,” to poise forward; ‘three—four,” to return to position. 
**One—two,” to poise backward; ‘three —four,” to return to 
position, The same system of counting obtains (with slight var- 
iations which the judgment of the teacher will suggest) in all the 
physical exercises, 


POSITIONS AND EXFRCISES FOR THE BODY, 
1, Sitting position. 
2. Poising forward and back. 
3. Head turn right and left. 
4. Head bend forward and back, 
5. Head bend right and left. 
6. Standing position. 
7. Rising on the toes. 
8. Body bend forward and back. 
9. Body bend right and left. 
10. Body turn right and left. 
1. Sitting Posttion—Rest the feet naturally upon the floor, 
Sit as far back in the seat as possible, so that the lower part of 
the spine is supported, but wot touching the shoulder blades. 
Hands rest easily in the lap. Eyes to the front, chest expanded 
naturally (not strained), head erect. 

The direction especially to little children, “Sit as ¢a/7 as you 
can,” will invariably bring them into the required position. It 
should be a perfectly easy and comfortable one, without strain 
upon the chest, shoulders, or arms. 

2. Potsing Forward and Back.—l\ncline slowly forward till 
the chest touches the desk in front. wzthout drooping the head or 
bending the spine, then return to position. Incline the body 
backward, until the shoulder blades touch the back of the chair, 
still without drooping the head or bending the spine. Return to 
position. 

It-is almost instinctive in the student to relax the muscles of 
the neck both in bending forward and backward, tipping the 
head so as to look down upon the desk, or up at the ceiling. Vo 
good can be accomplished unless the muscles of the neck are kept 
rigid. Direct each pupil while si:ting erect, to fix his eyes on a 
point exactly in front of him—the teacher can designate a spot— 
and keep them there during the poising, both forward and back. 
. This will immediately remedy the fault. It is well to request the 
children, when poising as far backward as they can, to touch with 
the tips of the fingers the muscles on each side of the neck, that 
they may see for themselves what is accomplished by the exer- 
cise. This generally proves a surprising and pleasing discovery, 
and an incentive to further effort. 

3. Head Turn Right and Left.— ‘ake the prescribed sitting 
position (which requires the head to be held erect) and turn the 
head to the right until the right eye comes in a straight line with 
the shoulder. Return to position. Turn as before to the left. 

4. Head Bent Forward and Back.— Keeping the sitting posi- 
tion, move the chin downward and forward till it touches the 
chest. Return to position. Move the chin upward and backward 
as far as comfortable. Return to position. 

5. Head Bent Right and Left.—Keeping the sitting position, 
bend the head as far as possible down towards the right shoulder. 
Return to position. Bend as before towards the left shoulder. 
Return to position. 

6. Standing Position.—Szand firmly with the weight equal on 
both feet. Chest expanded naturally and comfortably. Arms 
hanging easily at the side, without stiffness. Shoulders equal 


height. Shoulder blades flat (as they will be if the chest and 
arms are in proper position). ‘Stand as tall as you possibly 
can.” 


7. Rising on the Toes.—Take the proper standing position and 
raise the body gently upon the toes without bending the knees, 
and without losing the balance, Gently return to position, 
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After some practice with this movement remain standing upon 
the toes for a few seconds, Practice the same, rising on one foot 
at a time. ' 

8. Body Bend Forward and Back—Keeping firmly upon the 
feet, without bending the knees, bend slowly forward as fa ras 
possible without losing the balance or raising the heels. Return 
to position. Bend gently backward as far as possible without 
bending the knees. Return to position. This movement is 
wholly from the waist. 

¥ 


Teaching Composition. I. 


By AN Ex-TEACHER, 


* This work should be graded, but the plan of grading that con- 
fines the work of a whole term to compositions one sentence in 
length requiring two sentences in second grade compositions and 
three in third-grade, is mechanical in the extreme and destructive 
of interest —that first essential in composition writing. 

The first thing to be secured is that the child has something to 
say that he wants to say. The first thing to be frevented is a 
wrongly spelled word or a wrongly constructed sentence. 

Preliminary writing lessons need include nothing more than 
words and sentences from the reading lessons, sentences being 
invariably capitalized and punctuated at the close. Dictation of 
words and semences previously written from copies should also 
precede composition writing. 

The first composition may be a feature of a talk on dogs, or 
dolls, or birds. Singing birds are discussed, and the question 
arises, Can your bird sing? Accomplished dolls will have their 
praises gladly sung. Question, Can your doll shut her eves? 
Some dogs are cross, some are clever. Questions, W7// your 
dog bite? Can your dog sit up and beg? What an absorbing 
task to tell to the teacher’s eye alone, as a great secret, perhaps. 
“‘ My dog will not bite.” ‘My doll can shut her eyes.” “ My 
bird can sing.” And asthe teacher tip-toes about the room learn- 
ing these wonderful secrets from the slates, and exchanging confi- 
dential glances with her little correspondents, what magical in- 
terest attaches to the wonderful power of writing. Then the 
teacher may ask, “Is there any one else you would like to tell 
about your doll (your dog, your bird)?” and the bosom friend 
has a look at the slate and knows the secret, too, all silently im- 
parted! Isn't this putting soul into your work, dear teachers ? 

But this little play must not be repeated till the interest has turned 
to ennui. Try something else next time. Put off your next 
composition until you have ‘hought of something else. 

When the spelling vocabulary has sutficiently increased, a funny 
or an unusually interesting school incident may be related, in a 
single sentence, to mama at home, and the information carried 
to her upon slate or paper. Or a tiny letter may be written to 
principal or teacher. This last device has been successfully used 
by many teachers: 

Dear Mama: 
We had a kitten in school to-day. 
Dear Miss B——-: 
We were all here before nine this morning. 
NELLIE BRINK. 





LILLIE. 


Dear Miss S——: 
I will bring you some leaves to morrow. JACOB. 


Such may be the first letters—only copying the letter form 
from the blackboard should precede its independent use, and all 
words used must be known or asked for. No misspelled word 
should be allowed to intrude its confusing form, nor should a 
wrong arrangement of address, subject matter, and signature be 
permitted. We learn to do wrong by doing wrong. Prevent 
the first wrong doing. 

Letter-writing once introduced, many will be the occasions for 
its use. When no inspiring occasion presents itself resort to 
copying, taking the next higher form as soon as the simpler form 
is understood. 

For instance, the lesson is on a parrot. 
story” at its close, the teacher relates : 

I'll tell you huw one little girl obtained a parrot. She knew 
that her uncle in the city kept a bird store. She wrote him this 
letter : 


For a “ reproduction 


WAVERLY, Feb. 9, 1893. 
Dear Uncle Sam: 

I should dearly love to have a parrot. 
in your store. Do they cost much money? 
up my pennies and buy one. 

Your loving niece, LuCY MASON. 

(As the name of the place is written the teacher asks, “ Why 
did she write that?” and as she writes the date, “ How long was 
that ago?” etc. After the letter is written and read by one or 
more of the pupils, the story is concluded.) 

Her uncle was so pleased with the little letter that he sent her 
a beautiful red and green parrot on her next birthday, 

The story is retold by pupils, the superiority of letters dated 
over letters undated is discussed, and the letter copied. After 
that, all letters are dated. This work should be completed during 
the first school year. 


1 know ycu keep them 
If not, 1 will save 
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A Caution from Supt. Maxwell. 


(Reprinted from his Annual Report for 1892.) 


Associate Superintendent Ward has elaborated a method of 
teaching beginners to read which has already revolutionized this 
work in a majority of our schools, This method is based upon 
the systematic study of the elementary sounds of the language 
and makes only incidental use of the word method. Its main 
characteristics are the following: 

1, The sounds are graded in the order of their difficulty. 

2. The sounds are learned through the ear before they are ar- 
ticulated. 

3. Sufficient practice is given in reading words involving each 
sound as it is learned, so that the sound itself and the character 
used to represent it can never afterward be disassociated in the 
pupil’s mind. The character when seen suggests the sound at 
once; and the sound the character. 

4. The word-method is used only when it is necessary to teach 
a word involving sounds not already learned. The benefits that 
have resulted from the general adoption of this method are the 
following : 

1. The child's ear and organs of articulation are thoroughly 
trained from the beginning. 

2. The child learns reading—the most important instrument of 
progress in education—many times more rapidly, easily, and 
pleasurably, under the new than under the old system. 

3. And, most important of all, the child from the start acquires 
the power of making out new words at sight. The moment he 
feels the possession of this power he pursues his work with zeal, 
an interest and a pleasure that are something new, even to the 
most experienced teachers. 

Two or three dangers, however, have developed in connection 
with this method, against which teachers should be placed on 
guard. 

1, The danger of going too rapidly at first, and thus discoura- 
ging the child by requiring him to read words before he has thor- 
oughly learned the sounds of which they are composed. 

2, The danger of introducing words beyond the experience of 
the child or words that cannot be easily illustrated objectively. 

3. The danger of confusing the child by attempting to teach 
the sounds and the names of the letters simultaneously. 

Where these dangers have appeared they are invariably the 
result of unskilful work on the part of the teacher. As skill, 
however, is developed through practice it may reasonably be ex- 
pected that the faults referred to will gradually diminish, even if 
they do not disappear. 

The objection has been made to this method that the necessity 
of following certain lines of sound in selecting words and sen- 
tences for reading, precludes the possibility of correlating the 
werk in reading with other subjects taught in the grade. The 
answer to this objection is that in the first stages of school work, 
when the child is learning the elements of reading, number, and 
form, but little correlation is possible under any conditions; and, 
in the second place, that the retention to a limited extent of the 
word-method permits the teaching of such words found in other 
studies as it may be considered necessary or advisable for the 
pupils to read. 

Upon the whole I am inclined to regard the introduction of the 
new system cf reading as one of the most important achieve- 
ments of the year. 

[The above is printed for the benefit of last year's readers, many of whom 


are probably using the method referred to, which was given in two numbers 
of THE PRIMARY SCHOOL JOURNAL. ] 


¥ 


Hints tor Language Lessons. 
By E. E.K. 
CHEAP MATERIAL. 


Every teacher should know of the highly attractive and sug- 
gestive language pictures that the soap companies are furnishing 
freely. All that is needed is to collect the soap wrappers, which 
the children will bring to school in abundance, and send to the 
manufacturers for theirlist of subjects. You can hardly choose 
amiss, and in a short time you can have your school-room walls 
gaily decorated with live colored pictures of children and their 
pets, taken in an unlimited variety of positions and illustrating no 
end of incidents for story making. One, a picture of a little girl 
with a bushel basket over her head, just showing her laughing 
face, and another, representing two healthy and smiling twin 
babies, combined in the mind of a six-year-old, to furnish the 
following exciting tale: 

Katie had two little twin brothers. They were both babies. 
One day she put a big basket over her head and said “ Peek-a- 
boo!” at them and made them laugh. 


THE VERB SING, 
Tothe tune of do, re, mi, do, part one of the foliowing drill- 
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may be performed; the teacher pointing te the subject words 


written on the blackboard : 
1. 1am singing. 
We are singing. 
You are singing. 
Maude is singing. 
He is singing. 
She is singing. 
They are singing. 
2. “‘ Tell me again about all these people and what they 
did.” 
I sang, We sang, You sang, Maude sang, He sang, She 
sang, They sang. 
3. ‘What have we done? ” 
I have surg, We have sung, You have sung, etc., the 
teacher pointing. 
4. “* How long had the children sung when I made them 
stop?” (Answers by individuals this time.) 


THE VERB KNEEL. 


Let class kneel. 

1. Class, what are you doing ? 

Susan, what are you doing ? 

Jack, what is Susan doing ? 

Class, what is Jack doing ? 

What are the children in the first row doing ? 

Am I[ kneeling? (Require comp'ete sentences.) 

2. How long have you been kneeling ? 

Stand! Jennie, what have you been doing ? 

Jacob, what has John’s row been doing ? 

Etc., etc. 

3. Matthew, why did you kneel ? 

Class, why did you all kneel? (We all knelt because 
you told us to.) 

4. Class, what were you doing when I told you to stand ? 

Mary, what were you doing? 

Robbie, was | kneeling when you were ? 

5. Sarah, had you ever knelt before I told you to? 

Joseph, had you? 

(The first four tenses are thus practiced. The future 
tenses will take care of themselves, except as to that distinc- 
tion between shall and will which is too close for little children.) 

[Some of this verb work was published by the writer, several years ago, 
and met with a very wide popularity.] 


PLACE AND ITS PREPOSITION, 


The teacher silently holds any small object in the indicated re- 
lations to other objects, and the pupils make the statements : 


It is on your head. 

It is above your head. 

It is under your chin, 

It is before your face. 

It is behind you. 

It is among the things on your desk. 
It is in your left hand. 

It is in your right hand. 

It is on the back of the desk. ° 
It is on the front of the desk. 

It is on the middle of the desk. 

It is between your fingers. 


Among is hard to develop. Use such sentences as. 

Put the book among the other books. 

Name some child among those in the corner. 

Among all these pictures which do you like the best ? 
Charley has a large agate among his:marbles. 

1 found this among some pretty shells. 

Make the children use the word in sentences of their own. 


EXERCISES IN DESCRIBING. 


If the children are accustomed to responding to pantomime on 
the teacher’s part the responsibility of tinding words to express 
the silently indicated thought is thrown upon them and the value 
of a certain line of language lessons is much enhanced. For in- 
stance, the children may be led by simple gestures to give the fol- 
lowing statements, which together make up a description of a 
familiar object : ‘ 

1. That is a call-bell. 

2. It has a dome and a clapper. 

3. It has a rod to move the clapper, and a button at the 
top of the rod. 

4. It stands on three feet. 

5. It is used to give orders. 

The last statement is an exception, and must be developed by 
questioning. Any word necessary to the description and not al- 
ready known to the children must, of course, be supplied by the 
teacher. The description once completed should be reviewed 
and the children practiced in repeating it, serza¢im. A similar 
course should be pursued with other objects as: 


1. The pointer is long, round, and smooth. 
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2. It has a thin end and a thick end. 

3. We take hold of the thick end and point with the thin 
end. 

4. The pointer is made of wood. 

1. That is an apple. 

2. It has a skin and a core. 

3- Between the skin and the core is tfe pulp. 

4. We eat the pulp and throw the skin and core away. 

1. The key is made of brass. 

2. It is used to lock a door. 


3. It has a part that fits into the lock and a part to take 
hold of. 

These examples are from the work of a class doing second half- 
year work, 

Younger pupils should not be required to put more than two 
statements together in a description. 


OBSERVATION STORY. 


has a call bell. When she rings it once, we put 
our hands so. When she rings it again the monitors go to the 
rolling doors. When she rings it three times more they roll the 
doors, very slowly. Then she rings it once for the monitors to 
take their seats. That makes six times that Miss rings 
the bell for assembly. It saves her the trouble of speaking six 
times. To ring the bell sounds better than so much talking. 
The captain has no bell to drill the soldiers. His throat must get 
very tired. 


Miss 








PICTURE STORY, 


I see a picture of a little girl with a basket. 
perched on the edge of her basket, 
to be so tame. 


Two robins are 
They must be very hungry 
There is snow on the ground. 


¥ 


School Incentives. 


(Reported. ) 


Mrs. D——'s experiment with written spelling was successful 
enough to be worth telling about, and may be tried with like 
effect in connection with other studies 

She began in September to dictate ten words a day, five of 
which were the day’s spelling lesson and five review. These 
were written by the children upon sheets of paper, which were 
collected at the close of the exercise. 

Mrs. D—— took the papers home every day, canceled words 
incorrectly written, and separated those upon which the spelling 
was perfect, and the writing showed effort. These she filed, hav- 
ing first affixed to each, according to neatness, etc., a gilt or a sil- 
ver star. The stars thus used were bought by the box at a sta- 
tionery store for a trifle. 

The next day she returned to the owners all papers bearing 
misspelled words, with directions to study those words. 

At the end of each month she tied together with baby ribbon 
each child s perfect papers and returned them to the owner, There 
were very few of these in September, but the number has in- 
creased with each month, so that in December three-fourths of 
the class had starred papers to take home, and some had as many 
as there had been school days in the month. The children were 
doubly proud to take home and show these testimonials, because 
the prize was the work itself. The giving out of the December 
papers was made a part of the Christmas rejoicing. 


¥ 
The Naming of the Days. 


FRIDAY. 
By MARGARET J. CODD. 


What day is this, children? Yes, this is Friday (writing it on 
the blackboard), and you may write it carefully, after we have 
finished our talk. 

How many remember what we learned about Odin or Woden, 
as he was sometimes called ? What day did the people ot the 
North call after his name? His wife was Fria or Frigg, and 
what day do you think was named after her ?* 

Frigg was the first of the goddesses and queen of the asas. 
She sat with Odin in his mansions and looked out upon all the 
worlds. Perhaps she heard what the ravens whispered to Odin, 
for she knew the fate of all men, but she never told what she 
knew. Frigg was so wise that she knew what the animals were 
talking about, and could even hear the little flowers whisper 
their secrets to each other. Her first son was Thor ; she had an- 
other son called Balder and she was also the mother of Tyr. 


*Authorities differ slightly as to this, some naming the day in honor of 
the vanadis, Freyja, or her brother Frey. 
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How do you think Frigg looked? She was the great loving 
mother. Look up, when you say “ good night ” to-night to your 
own dear mother, and you will see the same love in her eyes, 
that Frigg gave to her children ; and Balder, her second son, she 
loved best of all. 

I have told you stories of Tyr and Thor. 
story now about Frigg and Balder? 
Balder died. 


Shall I tell you a 
This is a story of how 


THE DEATH OF BALDER. 


“ Balder was the second son of Odin and Frigg, and was the 
noblest and best of the asas. He was so good and kind, that 
everything in the world loved him. He exceeded all other beings 
in gentleness and iu prudence and eloquence ; and he was so fair 
and bright that /#¢4/ was said to come from him.” He had a 
palace called Breidablik, which means the éroad, shining splen- 
dor. In this beautiful palace nothing that was not pure could 
exist. ' 

Balder once had a mysterious dream. He dreamed that his 
life was in danger. His heart was full of sad foreboding, and he 
told his mother, Frigg, the cause of his trouble. The other asas 
knew, that Balder’s death would be the beginning of their down- 
fall, so they were all filled with sadness. 

There was no doubt, from the word of the wise ones, but 
Balder’s life was in peril, so Frigg, his mother, begged fire, air, 
earth, and water, and everything in nature not to hurt the gentle 
Balder. They promised and she bound them by an oath. She 
went to everything except one little plant, which was so young 
and weak, that Frigg thought it could do no harm. 

When it was known that nothing in the world would harm 
Balder, it became a favorite sport of the gods to get Balder to 
stand up and serve as a mark. The hardest stones would not 
hurt him, nor the sharpest sword or spear. 

All this was regarded as a great honor to Balder, but Loke, 
the spirit of evil, was vexed that Balder was not hurt. So Loke 
disguised himself as an old woman and went to Frigg. 

Frigg asked what the asas were doing at Asgard at their meet 
ing. The pretended old woman (Loke) replied, they were throw- 
ing spears and darts at Balder, but were not able to hurt him. 

“Yes,” said Frigg, smiling, “ nothing can hurt Balder. I have 
an oath from all things.” 

“ What,” said the old woman, “ have all things sworn to spare 
Balder ?” 

“Yes,” said Frigg, “all things except one little shrub, the 
mistletoe, which grows by Walhalla. That was so young and 
feeble, I did not ask it to promise.” 

Then Loke, running swiftly to the place where the mistletoe 
grew, tore it up by the roots and gave it to the dwarfs to make it 
into a spear. Taking this spear, he went tothe meeting. There 
he found Hoder standing alone. 

“Why do you not throw something at Balder,” said Loke. “I 
have nothing to throw, and besides I am blind and cannot see,” 
said Hoder. 

“Take this spear,”” said Loke, “and I will guide your hand.” 

So Holder, wishing to honor Balder, threw the spear. It 
pierced Balder through and through and he fell lifeless. 

When Balder fell, the gods were filled with sorrow and horror, 
but they could not take vengence on Loke there, for it was a 
sacred place (a place of peace). 

When the gods were more composed, Frigg begged them to 
go to the lower world and find Balder and to offer a ransum to 
Hel, the goddess of that dreary place, for Balder’s return. Her- 
mod, who loved Balder dearly, said he would go. 

Hel sent back word, that if Balder was so universally beloved, 
and if all things would weep for him, then he might return, but 
if anything spoke against Balder, or refused to weep, then she 
would keep him in her gloomy kingdom. 

The gods now sent messengers all over the world to beseech 
everything to weep for Balder, All things willingly complied— 
men, animals, the earth, stones, trees, and all metals ; just as we 
see things covered with moisture like tears, when they come out 
of darkness and frost into the warm sunshine. 

When the messengers were returning, they met a giantess 
named Thok. They asked her to weep, but she refused saying, 
“‘ Let Hel keep what she has” This enemy to poor Balder was 
Loke, disguised, the same evil spirit who had brought all this 
trouble to Balder. 

So poor Frigg went sadly to her mansion, Fensal, where she 
sat weeping and mourning tor her dear son. The brightness of 
day was gone with Balder and dark and gloomy the twilight of 
the gods settled over Asgard. 


¥ 


A little chicken was nearly ready to come out of the egg. He 
pecked a hole in the shell, and cried, “ Peep ! I want to come 
out.” But the mother hen said. “‘ Cluck, cluck! Not yet. You 
are not strong enough to stand on your feet, and you are not used 
to the air.” So the little chick waited tili he was used to the air, 
and strong enough to stand on his feet, and then he came out in 
a ready made suit of yellow feathers. 
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Language and Drawing. 
By ARTFUL JANE. 


If you will tell me how, children, I will draw this slate upon the 
B.B. What shall I do first ? 

“Make four lines.” (The teacher drew four horizontal lines.) 

“ But two must be standing up. I mean two must be vertical 
lines... (The teacher erased two of the horizontal lines and drew 
two verticles, without relation to the remaining horizontals.) 

“‘ Butthey must come together at the corners.” ‘You must 
make four corners.” 

I think you gave me too much to do at once, and that was why 
I began wrong. Suppose you tell me just what line to draw first, 
how to make it, and how long it must be. 

‘Make a vertical line, ten inches long,” said a careful child who 
had measured her own slate by means of the sticks that lay on 
her desk. (Teacher erased 
| former work and drew 
| the line required.) 

‘“‘ That’s for the left side 
of the slate. Now you 
must make the top line.” 

But how? If you don’t 
tell me all about it, I shall 
certainly go wrong, for | 
| never drew Zhzs slate be- 





x | fore. 
\ |  “ Begin at the top of the 
rd K | vertical line, and make a 
i ‘ | horizontal line.” (Teacher 
A J ; | did so, but in the wrong 
y, | direction.) 


“ The other way.” 

Why the other way? I 
did just as you told me to. 
(Some difficulty was exper- 

______________| ienced in explaining why 
Fig. 1. the line must not be made 
to the left. Finally the reason was given by a bright child.) 

“ Carrie said the vertical line was for the left side of the slate, 
so the horizontal line must be to the right.” (Teacher 
seemed to understand at last, and reversed the line, making it 
three feet long. At this, heads were shaken, with smiles and 
frowns, and a chorus of *‘ No, ma’ams” filled the air.) 

“It’s too long,” said several ; and others, applying their sticks, 
decided that it must be six and a half inches in length. The 
teacher reduced it as required. 

“‘ Make the bottom line just like the top.” (Just above the top 
line, the teacher drew a parallel of equal length. This exasperated 
the earnest children quite comically, while it amused the frivolous 
beyond measure. The teacher called upon one of the latter class 
to tell what was wrong and how to right it.) 

“Pur it down at the bottom.” (Teacher erased and drew a sim- 
ilar line at bottom of board. The child who “ didn’t mean that” 
was required to tell just what she did mean ) 

“‘ Draw it under the top line, at the bottom of the vertical line.” 
(The teacher thought a moment and not seeing any escape from 
this direction, put the line in the right place.) 

“Now make another vertical line.”” Teacher did so, at some 
distance from the drawing.) 

‘*It must touch the two horizontal lines attheends.” Teacher 
drew a line in the right place, but too long.) 

“It’s too long.” ‘Rub 
off the ends.” “ Rub off | 
more.” ‘‘ Down to the top 
line.” “ Up till you come 
to the bottom line.” (The | 
foundation oblong was 
thus achieved.) | 

“ Make four more lines 
inside.” (Teacher added 
four lines as in Fig. 1.) 

“They must be like the | ————"—"——""—_|— 
other lines.” (Teacher : ———$—$_$_—. 
changed as in Fig. II.) 

“ They must be an ob- 
long, just ‘nside the other 








oblong.” | 
How near? ‘“ About an | 

inch.” Fig. 2. | 
About an inch sear ? 

(Smiling.) 





“About an inch from 
eh LCC CC CCC... 
time, the inner edge of the slate frame appeared, to the chil- 
dren’s intense satisfaction.) 

“The corners ought to be round.” 

Which corners? “ All the four.” 

But I see eight. ‘ The outside corners,” 

Now, Edith, tell me just what to do. ‘“ Rub off the square 
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corners on the outside and make round corners.” (This was 
done.) 

“My slate has little wooden nails in it.” ‘My slate shows 
where one piece of the frame crosses over the other at the 
corners.” 

Why, so does this ; but you have given me such anice drawing 
lesson that I think ¢ can place these without your help. (The 
teacher, knowing that to describe the positions of the rivets and 
cross-lines at corners would be too difficult for such young chil- 
dren, extended the inner horizontals until they met the outer ver- 
ticals and made a good substantial dot in each corner to represent 
the rivets.) 

Now you may draw the slate, and see if you can make your 
— and horizontal lines as straight as mine and your corners 
all alike. 

¥ 


Primary Occupation. 
By N. B. F. 


Clothed number problems in the question form should be writ- 
ten on the board for the children to read and copy and supply 
the proper illustration and answer. These may be made to em- 
body all the subjects taught in the number class. When the 
children have finished nine they may begin making figures. ‘10 
make them nicely requires much practice. Give subjects about 
which simple stories may be written, like “The Snow;” “ What 
did you do Saturday?” etc. As the vocabulary of the child is 
limited it is well to have some of the words he will use where he 
can refer to them. 

Letter-writing may be begun in the latter part of the first year 
by the advanced classes. The heading and subscription should 
be copied from the board and the body of the letter made up of 
simple stories of the child’s own composition. 

Asan aid inthe quick recognition of printed words for ad- 
vanced first-grade pupils, cut from newspapers or magazines 
columns of printed matter of almost any description. Let the 
children take pencils and underline such words as they recog- 
nize. It is not expected that they can read the matter, but the 
object is to see again and recognize the words taught. 

Use little pictures arranged in groups on board or chart for 
children to compose and write clothed problems that are suited 
to the arrangement. 

Write ten or a dozen familiar words on the board for children 
to write in well-worded sentences. 

Simple stories may be read by the teacher to the children for 
them to reproduce as best they can in their own language. 

For second-year work, prepare on a large sheet of paper work 
like the following to be copied on slate and filled in to make 
twelve, thirteen, or whatever number may be desired. 


ERC RE 
This in more simple form may be used during the first year. 
Lists of incomplete equations like the following may be copied 


and completed and aid greatly in the fixing of the compound 
number work : 


4 gills = 
2 pints = 
4 quarts = 
12 inches = 
3 feet = 
7 days = 
12 things = 
12 gills = pints, 
8 quarts = gallons. 
14 days = weeks. 
6 inches = foot. 
15 feet = yards. 
Different combinations in fractions, as {+ 4=; 4+4=; 
44+4%=; }—14=; }+4=; etc., may be given, all to be shown 


in diagrams and answers supplied. 


= f 


| 











| 
| 

















Another means of drill is to place on the board a picture as, 
with direction to “ Write all you can see in it,” expecting all the 
different combinations in eights, 


¥ 


Henry passed a blind man who was singing for money. He 
had no money to give him, and felt verysorry. A carriage passed 
and the little boy in it threw some pennies ; but they relled away 
as the man had no eyesight. Henry searched for them and 
handed them to the man. Which was the kinder, Henry or the 
boy who threw the pennies? 
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Sewing for Primary Grades. 


A class of third-year pupils was observed at 
work, 

The material was scrim, showing the threads 
very plainly, and lemon-colored worsted thread. 

The pieces of scrim were eight inches in 
width by 1} feet in length. Threads were 
drawn to keep the sewing straight. 

The less skilful pupils were applying a run- 
ning stitch from end to end, taking up two 
threads and passing over two at each stitch 
and keeping the sewing between the same two 
longitudinal threads, The worsted threads lay 
side by side, in some cases four abreast. Some 
of the pupils had been very careful not to 
draw their threads too tightly, and their work 
“wasn’t puckered a bit.” 

The more advanced pupils were learning a 
backstitch, going back two threads and forward 
two with each stitch, and drawing the worsted 
loosely, so that the effect was that of a row of 
tiny loops or tufts. The efforts at evenness 
were very painstaking. 

The teacher sometimes stopped the class and 
sometimes a row at a time to give instruction 
in needle holding, use of thimble, ete. She di- 
rected the children to hold the needle between 
thumb and finger, near the point; then to 
bring the thimble against the eye of the needle and push it 
through. This was done with hands raised, as a separate exercise. 

One of the most difficult things in teaching sewing seems to 
be the use of the thimble. Some of the children avowed their 
inability to make the thimble finger do its work, but went on 
trying. 

Boys and girls were both at work with their needles. In some 
instances the interest of the boys seemed greater than that of the 
girls, but their fingers were more awkward, being used to hardier 
occupations. 

If a thimble was dropped, its owner picked it up and no one 
else noticed the movement. Children were not reproved for ex- 
changing remarks about their work. If a pupil needed assistance, 
he followed the teacher to whatever part of the room engaged 
her attention and asked it. The work did not appear at all 
soiled 

All language used was p rfectly grammatical and the for ms of 
politeness were observed. 
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Primary Drawing. 
By D. R. AUGSBURG, author of ‘‘ DRAWING SIMPLIFIED,” 


A child acts in the superlative degree. What he does he does with 
all his might. In drawing if he represented a boy running, he 
would be running as fast as he could, if laughing, as heartily as 
he could laugh. He recognizes no middle ground, but lives in 
extremes. He is all life, vigor, and action, and delights in rapid 
and violent movement. 








Fe ot ball 


Dreamminy 


Shaking 
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If this is so do we not make a mistake by feeding him with so 
much that is dry and uninteresting? Stop and think how unin- 
teresting straight lines, triangles, squares, wash dishes, vases, and 
the 1oo1 similar things were to you, and then imagine their effect 
on a wide awake, fun loving, mischievous boy. He is all life and 
action and wil! be delighted if these elements can be introduced 
in his drawing lesson, 

Interest is more to be desired than method. A method may 
be correct, but dry aschips. Make the work interesting and good 
results will follow, even if the method is not of the best. 

You have seen Palmer Cox’s “ Little Brownies” and read the 
rhymes that go withthem. One might criticise the proportion 
of the little men and find fault with the truth of their being, but 
nevertheless the fact remains that they are little fellows full of 
life and intensely interesting, not only to the little folks, but to 
grown up ones as well Whowill dare to estimate the developing 
force these little pictures contain. 

The great problem of education is to awaken the interest of the 
child and then to direct that interest to the best possible advan- 
tage. 

So let us lay aside our models to-day, our straight-jacket rules, 
“our broad gray lines,” our “‘ sitting in the seat this way,”’ and our 
“holding the pencil just so,” and let us have a “real nice time” 
learning how to represent action, motion, and life. 

These little men are not easy to draw; they are quite difficult, 
as you will find by trial, but a little perseverance will overcome 
the difficulty. 

For convenience represent the Jody, thigh, and deg as equal in 
length. A, B, and C, Fig. 1. Make these elements equal in all 
of the figures. 

The foot is one half the leg in length. 

The hand reaches to the middle of the thigh. 

The vertical line suggests stillness, Fig. 1. 

Changing the vertical lines to oblique, im- 
parts motion, as in Figs. 2, 3, and 4. 

The oblique line 1s the line of action. It is 
always suggestive of motion. Compare Figs, 1 
and 2, 

The more oblique the lines the greater the 
action, Compare Figs. 2. 3, and 4. 

These little figures are : 

(1) To teach action. 

(2) To illustrate ideas. 

(3) For language work. 

(4) For busy work, 

Give problems similar to the following,— 

(1) Draw a person running. 

(2) Draw a person walking. 

(3) Draw a person jumping. 

(4) Draw a person sitting, reclining, jumping 
a fence, catching a ball, knocking a ball, pitching 
a ball, throwing, swimming, &c., &c. 

Use the little men for language lessons. 


¥ 


Teo &i ng 






Order of a lesson from the geometric solid, 
1. Observation by the eye, by the hand. 3. Term 
or name given. 4. Drill. 5. Application, 
6. Drawing and modeling. 


Diving 
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Paper-Cutting and Drawing. 

(Report of a lesson given to second grade children,at the College for the 
Training of Teachers, No, 9 University Place, N. Y, city.) 

_ Scissors, and sheets of drawing paper about 10 inches by 8 
inches in size were distributed. Upon these were drawn circles 
of two and three inches in diameter. 

_ Statements were called for and the pupils said; “ 1 have seven 
circles on my paper.” “Four of my circles are large and three 
are smaller,” etc., etc. 

The childrea were then directed to cut out a square containing 
one of the large circles. Direction then proceeded as follows : 

When you have cut out the circle | don’t want to see any 
scraps except the rim of the paper, which must be in one piece. 
Cut from the side of the square inas far as the circle, and then stop. 

Now cut on the line. . Open your scissors wide and cut as far 
as you can; then open them wide again. So cut all around the 
circle very carefully and neatly. When you have finished, show 
me by folding your arms. Ellie’s circle is going to be a very 
pretty one. Morgan will have his rim all in one piece, he is cutting 
so carefully. Keep thinking of the center of the circle as you cut. 

We are ready now for the second circle. Take one of the large 
ones and cut out a square as before. We willsee who can goon 
with this circle without further directions. I see some scraps on 
one desk. 1 wonder what thatmeans. I see some scraps on the 
floor in one place, too, Here is a very pretty circle. Arthur's 
second circle will be better than the first because he is going the 
—_ way to work thistime. Lay your circle on the felt and 
fold your arms. (Etc., etc., until all were cut out.) 

I see some very nice work on this desk. I like it because the 
last is better than the first. Here are some scraps on the floor. 
Arthur is very careful to keep his pieces together on the desk. 

One, two, three! (A call to order.) Mary and Morgan may 
be my helpers to-day because they have been so very neat about 
their work that | am sure they won't drop any scraps upon the 
floor. Have your pieces ready. (Each pupil deposited his scraps 
in the baskets which the little * helpers ” passed.) 

Arrange your larger circles (a slight pause) in one row—near 
the back edge—of your desk. Let us see who has good ears and 
has heard jus¢ what he hastodo. Arrange the smaller row— 
right in front—of the larger ones. 

I will write the word circle. ‘Take a good look at it before I 
erase it. (Word appears on blackboard, remains a moment, and 
then disappears.) Write the word circle on each of the circles 
that you have cut out. 

Now lay your large circles in one pile and the small ones in an- 
other pile on topof them. How many would like to take their 
work home to-day? If you do, will you put the papers in some 
good place so that they will not get on the floor? Can you take 
them home without crumpling or soiling them? 

__ Put out your right hands so (in frent). Hold your fingers as 
if you had a pencil in them and were drawing—so (point- 
ing toward the left). 

We are going to draw a circle in the air. Place your hands 
where the bottom will be. Move around to the left, up, around 
to the right, down, around again, and again, and again. 

The four children that 1 shall name may step to the board. 
This chalk is of the soft kind that crumbles and breaks very 
easily, so hold it very lightly—pointing toward the left. Facethe 
class and be teachers ; tirst, show the children in their seats how 
you are going to draw your circles. Face the board and write 
your numbers (1, 2, 3, 4— one for each pupil, written above head). 
Each will draw under his number. Place your chalk where the 
bottom of your circle will be. Practice around and around and 
around without marking. Keep thinking how your circle is going 
tolook, Drawonce. You may return to your seats. 

The children who did not draw may tell me which circle to 
leave on the board. (All voted for No. 3. The rest were erased, 
and four other pupils went through the same steps.) 

Both arms out in front. Hands like shelves (palms down), 
We will make two circles at once im the air (beginning at the bot- 
tom of each and moving hands toward each other, then away at 
the top). 

[The foregoing was one in a series of lessons leading to design. Work 
with colored paper follows, the outlines being drawn upon the back. After 
the circle come the square and oblong. Each in turn is arranged in repeats 
for borders and pasted thus : 


a _] 











‘ia 


At first only one form is used, then two are combined. The first combi- 
nation in color is of two shades of the samecolor. Three shades of the same 
color are sometimes used later. In the first pasting only one example is 

sted at the.end of the sheet, and a statement is written beside it, thus : 

he oblong has four edges. It has two equal long edges and two equal 
short edges. Some of the exercises include free-hand cutting as well as 
free-hand drawing. After several circles have been cut by outline an 
attempt is made to see how good a circle can be cut without this guide.] 
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Lesson in Sticks for February 22. 


By J. B. 


(Each child has a bundle containing 18 sticks, five inches long; 
2 four inches long, 6 three inches long, and 5 one-inch sticks ) 

Let us count our sticks and place those of the same length in 
one pile. How many one-inch sticks have you, John? “I have 
five one-inch sticks.” 

How many more three-inch sticks than one-inch have you, 
Kate? “TI have one more.” 

Beatrice may tell me how many four-inch sticks she has. “I 
have two four-inch sticks.” 

Let us count the five-inch sticks together. Hold them in your 
— _ and count as you put them on the table with the right 

and. 
_ Yesterday I told you a story about whom? “George Wash- 
ington,” 

He was the great commander of the army in this country 
when it was fighting for its rights against England. When he 
was a boy it was his delight to play soldiers with his schoolmates. 
He was always the captain of the small company. Then what 
would he carry? “A sword.” 

Let us make a picture of one. Place 3 five-inch sticks in a line 
from right to left. ' 

How many inches long is this line? ‘Fifteen inches.” 

One inch from the right end, above this line, place a one-inch 
stick back and front. Four inches from the same end place a 
one-inch stick as before. Lay a three-inch stick right and left, 
joining the ends of these. (Fig. 1.) 


Fig.®. * 





%' 














What would the private 
soldiers of the company 
carry ? “ Guns.” 

To make the picture of one, 
place a line right and left, 
Fig.4. fifteen inches long, using five- 
TFig.3. inch sticks. How many sticks 

will you use? ‘“‘ Three.” 

At the right hand bend below this line put a three-inch stick 
back and front. Place a five-inch stick slanting between the end 
of this and the long line. With 3 one-inch sticks make a trigger 
forthe gun. (Fig. 2.) 

Do you think of anything else the company would use? “‘ One 
boy would have a drum.” 

Make a square with five-inch sticks. How many sticks will 
you need to use, John? “ Four sticks.” 

Within the square place right and left, one-inch from the top, 
a five-inch stick, and one-inch from the bottom another. Between 
these with 4 three-inch sticks represent the strings of the drum. 
The drum-sticks may be 2 five-inch sticks. (Fig. 3.) With 
the remaining sticks make a picture of a flag. (Fig. 4.) Now 
I should like to have each one draw very carefully on this paper 
a picture of his sword, gun, drum, and flag for me. As you take 
up your sticks please put each length in a separate pile. 

Take away ten inches -of the sword. How many five-inch 
sticks ?. *‘ Two.” 

What have we left? ‘A soldier’s cap.” 

Take away the five-inch stick of thecap. What have we now? 
“A bench.” 

Take up the bench. From the gun you may take ten inches. 
Now the one-inch, the five-inch, and the three-inch sticks below 
the line. What remains? “A chair lying on its back.” 

Take up the chair. Take away the sides of the drum, What 
have we left? “A border.” 

From each side of the border take a five-inch stick. Do so 
again. What is left? “ Two pitch roofs.” 

Take away the roofs, the drum-sticks, and the sticks of the flag. 
What remains of the flag? ‘“ An oblong.” 

Take away the front and back of the oblong, now the sides. 


r 
The Story of Washington. 


For LITTLE FOLKS, 





























By Lizzig M. HADLFy, 


I wonder if any of the boys and girls who are always glad of 
a holiday have ever thought that they have one on February 
22, because upon that day, a hundred and sixty-two years ago, a 
little baby boy was born: phe il 

His name was George Washington and his home was in Vir- 
ginia, not far from the beautiful Potomac river. 

He had two brothers whose names were Lawrence and Augus- 
tine, and although they were much older than he, I am sure they 
were glad of another dear little brother to love ard pet. 
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After little rm became a man and was the great General 
Washington, our first president, people wanted to know what 
kind of a boy he had been, and a great many wonderful things 
were told about him ; but a hundred and sixty-two years is such 
a long, long time ago, that we can’t be sure that these stories are 
all true ones. But we know that he tried to be a good boy, and 
that he was so brave that he dared to tell the truth, even when he 
had done wrong. 

Like other little country boys he learned to hunt, to fish, to ride 
on his pony, and to read and write. Whatever he had to do he 
tried to do well, and though he hadn’t many playmates, I am sure 
he was a happy little boy. 

Before he was very old his father died and left his mother to 
take care of the big farm, or plantation as it was called, and of 
George and the other childreg, for by this time there were three 
more little boys and a little girl in the family. 

By and by when he was a little older he thought it would be a 
fine thing to bea sailor and go across the sea to other countries. 

But he found that this was going to make his mother unhappy, 
so, although his clothes were already on board the ship, he said, 
* 1 will stay with you, mother.” 

Don’t you think his mother was glad that he was willing 
to give up so much for her sake ? 

Though his mother had a big farm there was not much money, 
and George thought he ought to do something to help her, so, 
when he was only sixteen he learned surveying. This was very 
hard work, for a surveyor is a man who measures land and he 
has to be very careful and make no mistakes. For three years 
George worked in this way, sleeping in a tent or out of doors; 
often living for weeks at a time in the woods. 

Nearly all this time the people were having trouble with the 
French and Indians, about the land, and they quarreled so that 
at last the governor of Virginia looked about for some one to 
send to the French commander to find out about the trouble. 

By this tme George was nineteen years old, and while sur- 
veying land he had seen so much of the French and Indians that 
the governor thought that he would do better than any one else. 

So one October day he left his surveying and went into the 
woods to find the French forts, a great many miles away. 

It was a long, hard journey, and by the time he was ready to 
come back the weather was very cold. After all his trouble the 
French commander refused to do as the governor wanted him to 
do. and still went on building forts, taking possession of the land, 
and doing all he could to trouble te English. 

But, though he failed to drive the French away, the people 
were so pleased with his courage that they made him a lieutenant- 
colonel, and had him drill their soldiers to get ready for the war 
that was soon begun with the French and Indians. This long, 
cruel war lasted until the French were drivenfrom the country, 
and all this time, though Washington was in many battles, he 
was never wounded. When the war was over he went home to 
Mount Vernon to rest and to take care of his big farm. 

Not very long after this the people began to have trouble with the 
English king, who wanted a great deal of money, and who thought 
the people of this country should be willing to give it to him be- 
cause his soldiers had come over and helped them drive away the 
French, 

But the more money he had the more he wanted, and after a 
while the people refused to send him any more. 

Then the king sent over his soldiers to make them do as he 
wished them to. 

This made the people very angry and they said, “ We won't 
have anything more to do with the English king. We will take 
care of ourselves.” 

Then the king sent over more soldiers, but still the people re- 
fused to obey and soon a war was begun. 

Of course the people wanted some one to lead them and tell 
them what to do, and they could think of no one who was as 
wise and brave as Washington. So they made him commander- 
in-chief of the army. 

This is called the Revolutionary war and it lasted seven years. 

During this time a great many battles were fought and many 
of the soldiers were killed. The rest were often cold and hungry, 
but they wouldn’t give up to the English king, and when he 
found that his soldiers were being killed and that the people 
would never obey him, he grew tired of the war and sent for his 
soldiers, who were glad enough to go home and leave the people 
of this country to take care of themselves. O, what a wonder- 
ful day it was when the last of the king’s soldiers sailed away ! 
flags were flying in the air, bells were ringing, cannon were fired, 
and the people shouted for joy. 

Of course they thought everything would go just right now, 
but they soon found out their mistake; for some wanted to do 
one thing and some another, until at last they said, “ When we 
have been in trouble Washington has always helped us. Let us 
get him to take care of things now, and we shall have no more 
trouble.” 

They all agreed to this and called him from Mount Vernon, 
where he had been ever since the war, and soon everything went 
smoothly again. 

For eight years he took care of the country and was such a 
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wise ruler that the people were all sorry when he said they must 
get another president, and when, not very long after, he died at 
Mount Vernon, people all over the country put black upon their 
houses, and mourned hecause the great and wise Washington 
was dead. 

_ Though all this happened so long ago, people still like to give 
his name to states, cities, streets, buildings, and even to their 
little boys ; and everyone is glad to keep his birthday, and tell the 
children of the good boy who became a brave and wise man and 
who did so much to make the United States a great nation, that 
he is often called the “ Father of his Country.” 


r 
Geography for First Grades. 


GRADE I. 


To the Teacher.—Have talks with the children on subjects 
within their comprehension, preparatory to regular work in 
geography, as form, size, position, etc., of common objects in 
or near the school-house. Train pupils to observe and describe 
the position of objects on the table or in the room, using terms, 
right, left, front, back, front-right-hand corner, back-left-hand 
corner, middle, center. 

Draw on the blackboard the outline of the school-room, requir- 
ing the pupils to tell you where to place the representation of 
each object. 

Teach the location and names of the streets near the school. 

Require the pupils to tell through and a‘ ross what streets they 
pass while coming to school. 

Teach the direction in which the streets extend, that is, teach 
the cardinal and semi-cardinal points of the compass. 

Show pictures, and relate real or imaginary journeys, using 
such words as forests, fields, hills, mountains, valleys, brooks, 
springs, rivers, trees, etc. Be sure that the children understand 
the words used. 

Teach the names of the common fruits and grains, how they 
are planted, how they grow, how they are used or made into 
foods. 

Teach in the same way the different kinds of native trees, 
and for what the wood is used. 

Teach something about the character and uses of the common 
domestic animals. : 

Teach other similar topics. Let your work in this direction 
be limited only by the intellectusl capacity of the children. 

Give incidental lessons at appropriate times, as, about rain on 
rainy days, about clouds on cloudy days, about the sun on 
sunny days, about snow on snowy days, etc. 

Encourage the little ones to bring into the school-room pretty 
leaves, pebbles, etc., and use them, when possible, in oral lan- 
guage, drawing, reading, and number lessons. Provide for the 
children’s use a large sand-table upon which to play. Let sand 
and clay modeling form a large part of the busy work for the 
first year. 

GRADE IJ, 


To the Teacher.—1. Review the work of Grade I. 

2. Show the necessity of a standard of measurement or scale 
as used in map-drawing. 

3. Show the difference between a picture and a map. 

4. Show the picture of a horse, and from it illustrate the fact 
that a picture or a map is sometimes larger and sometimes 
smaller than the object itself. 

5. Have the pupils draw the school-room, school-yard, and 
locality. Scale one inch to the yard. 

6. Teach the children how to tell the direction of one object 
from another in nature. 

7. Teach how to tell the direction of the representations of 
objects in pictures and on maps from one another. Be sure that 
this point is clearly understood. Do not let the children think 
that one object is higher or above another because it is north 
of it. 

8. The earth. (a) Surface. Showa picture and a map of the 
earth’s surface. Draw from the children the fact that the sur- 
face is composed of land and water. In this connection be su’e 
that the children really understand the character of the mzep. 
The different marks used to represent the different features 
should be fully explained. Do not let them imagine that the 
different countries are colored in nature as they are on the 
map. 

In teaching the names and definitions of the different bodies 
of water, employ the surroundings of the school-house, and lead 
from them to that which is more distant and unknown. 

Take the class to the open fields by the side of a brook or 
river, where all terms used in geography can be easily taught 

Draw out from the children, by skilful questioning, definitions 
of all the forms observed. These definitions will always be 
original and frequently very apt. From the words of the chil- 
dren, used as a basis, teach the correct definition. Call the 
attention of * pupils to the following objects with their parts ; 
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{ beach, 
| cliff, 
| base, bluff, 
1, Hill < slope, 4. Coast { cape, 
( summit. peninsula, 
promentory, 
| isthmus. 
{ system, ’ { source, 
| range, | branches, 
base, banks, 
2. Mountain | slope, Ri j bed, 
: * ) summit, > Raver | current, 
| peak, | channel, 
volcano, waterfall, 
| crater, | mouth. 
{ fields, { sea, 
| woods, | gulf, 
— j} meadow, bay, 
3 Plain } swamp, 6. Ocean 4 harbor, 
| prairie, strait, 
| desert. | channel, 
| sound, 


When it is not possible to take a delightful trip with the pupils, 
make‘a good use of pictures, blackboard representations, and 
the sand-table. 

(6) Producttons.—Teach that the land produces plants, animals, 
and minerals; and the water produces fish, salt, sponges, 
coral, etc. 

Here we find the need of a museum in every school. All the 
objects spoken of should be examined by the pupils, when 
possible. Pictures of the objects should also be shown; pictures, 
which show not only the object itself, but the object with its 
surroundings. Do more than exhibit the object or picture; 
ask questions about it until it is clearly understood. 

(c) Motrons.—Illustrate the daily and annua! motions of the 
earth, showing the cause of day and night and the change of 
seasons. 

(da) Zones—Show pictures of the different wegions of the 
earth's surface. In this way lead the children to see the different 
belts or zones of the earth’s surface and how they differ from 
each other. 

g. Read nice descriptions of warm countries, showing the 
peculiar characteristics:-of the plants, animals, and peoples who 
live there. 

10. Describe cold countries in the same way. Use these de- 
scriptions as the basis for language work. 

11. Have interesting talks upon the common minerals, pro- 
ductions, animals, races, wind, rain, snow, ice, clouds, the differ- 
ent employments, the materials used, and where they are ob- 
tained.— From ‘‘ TOPICS IN GEOGRAPHY,” D. C Heath & Co. 


r 
Beginnings in Mineralogy. 


By PRoF. F. B. ORMSBY. 


The following is intended to be only suggestive and to be adapted 
to the various grades. 

Success should be measured by the interest of the pupils and 
their increased observation of out-door nature. The bits of 
geology are for the purpose of adding life to the investigations. 

Have pupils provide themselves with a small quantity of 
common soil. Let them separate it into the different materials 
of which it is composed. There will generally be found coarse 
or fine soil or gravel ; soft, black dirt, possibly vegetation in the 
various stages or decay, and sometimes c.ay. Collect soil from 
the top of some elevation and compare the guantzty of different 
materials with that found in some depression. 

Compare weight of materials. (Make inferences as to wy there 
is more or less of some particular material ina given place. Ifa 
molding-board can be had, place upon it a quantity of soil and 
imitate effect of rain; or better, lead children to find the reason 
in the roads and fields.) 

Collect soil from many different places near at hand, and at 
some little distance. Children will doubtless discover that all 
contain some sand and small stones. Use magnifying glass if 
possible in comparing the finer sand with the small stones. 

Pupils will discover that sand is like the stones in quality. This 
will lead them to ascertain how the sand and small stones come 
to be mixed with the other parts of the soil, and where both sand 
and stones come from; how the same was made and how the 
small stones have had their sharp corners rounded. Pupils can 
observe how pebbles are rounded by the action of water grinding 
them together in a brook, or on the beach. If pebbles are found 
on an elevation this will lead to a little deeper reasoning than per- 
haps pupils of lower grades can successfully perform. Herethen 
is a chance for an interesting little talk by the teacher, how a 
long time ago the water of lake or river may have washed over 
the little stones. 
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Let children collect and teacher preserve in ordinary glass 
fruit-jars good specimens of black soil, sand of different colors, 
gravel, pebbles, clay, limestone, and bits of marble. Even so 
humble a collection adds immensely to the interest of the purils. 

A few will perhaps bring some quite large pebbles—as large as 
a base-ball or larger. Crack them open and there will often be 
found beautiful quartz crystals. If so itis a geode, and will leave 
an impression of crystallization never to be forgotten. The 
children will then be much interested in making a few crystals 
as follows : 

1. Tie a string tightly over a saucer or cup containing a solu- 
tion of alum. Crystals will collect on the string. 

2. Color with red or blue ink a strong solution of salt. Beau- 
tiful crystals will collect on the sides and edge of the cup. 

Find crystals in rock salt and ragk candy. The pupils should 
now have quite an intelligent idea of crystals and be able to say 
something of their form. 

Let pupils find crystals in pieces of rock and in stones. Notice 
also snow and ice. The collection already made may also be 
brought into good use, and possibly enlarged. Many most inter- 
esting specimens may be obtained for a day or two among the 
patrons of the school. Children should also be encouraged to 
make collections of their own. 

Yr 


Physics for the Little Ones. 


By SARAH E, GRISWOLD. 


Following the line of thought suggested by some former exper- 
iments, work may be given that will encourage observation in the 
direction indicated and awaken interest mm points not before 
noticed. 

The children have become familiar with some of the forms of 
water and know the cause of the change from water to vapor and 
from vapor to water. 

They see during the winter, frost ice, and snow. They have 
probably seen ice and snow melt, and form water. It will inter- 
est them greatly to find the quantity of water that results from 
the melting of a definite amount of ice or snow. 

The children recognize heat asthe cause of the melting. They 
will be interested in comparing the work of heat in this case 
with that of a former experiment. The following illustration 
may be easily prepared. more minute directions being given in 
Jackman’s “‘ Nature Study :” 

Two glass-beakers or wide-mouthed botties, as nearly alike 
as possible, are filled, one with ice, the other with an equal weight 
of cold water. These are placed in a pan of boiling water over 
an alcohol lamp. The children note that the contents of both 
bottles are cold, and that they are placed so that they receive 
equal amounts of heat. 

The heat begins its work, ir. one case making the water hot, 
while in the other it melts the ice. They note that the water in 
the bottle of melting ice remains cold until the ice is all melted. 

The children may recall instances where, in places equally ex- 
posed to the sunshine, the heat has caused the water to evaporate 
leaving the ground comparatively dry while in the ditches and 
little ponds near by the ice is not all melted. 

While the heat from the sunbeams falling on the ice is finish- 
ing the melting, what will the heat from those falling on the land 
be doing ? 

Observations in this direction continued, with conditions kept 
in mind, will enable the children to deal more intelligently with 
some of the problems in regard to climate that will come in the 
course of their study. 

Ever since the beginning of cold weather, the children have 
been noting the frost, where and when seen, and the beautiful 
pictures made by it upon the window-panes. They have brought 
in twigs and weeds heavily loaded with wonderful frost crystals 
only to see them change to brown, be-draggled looking objects 
in the warm atmosphere of the school-room. 

Questions as to where the frost comes from or what it is are 
met with mysterious shakes of the head, or the assertion by some 
more venturesome spirit that it is made out of snow. 

A simple experiment will illustrate the conditions for the form- 
ation of frost, and may help the children to understand the mys- 
tery. 

A cup of water is placed over an alcohol lamp and the water 
heated until steam rises and the children are sure that there is 
moisture in the air. Near this is held a tin cvp filled with a mix- 
ture of ice and salt. The children feel the cup before it is filled 
with the mixture, and again after it is filled, and discover that the 
ice and salt make the surface feel very cold. 

When the cup is placed near the steaming water, a thick coat 
of frost gathers on its surface. Some of the frost is scraped off 
and allowed to melt, the children thus making sure that it is 
formed of water. 

The experiment is repeated, with variations, such as breathing 
on the cold surface, placing the freezing mixture in other dishes, 
and other changes that may suggest themselves to aid the 
children in recognizing the conditions. 
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They may be asked to recall experience before given to prove 
that there is moisture in the air out of doors and to tell of any- 
thing that seems to them like the cold surface of the cup Care 
must be taken, however, not to force this point. The children 
may be asked to watch for similar conditions if they do not 
readily give them. 

Many stories and songs of “ Jack Frost” are given and these 
as well as the observation lessons form the basis for language, 
reading, and writing. 

In each lesson the new words are written just when needed 
and used, as described in previous work, and it will be readily 
seen that this work also calls for a repetition of many words used 
in former work. In each lesson some sentences are written, so 
that the power to express in writing keeps pace with the growing 
thought-power of the child. 

While dealing with the subject of heat. occasional work may 
be done to develop the child's power to judge of the degree of 
heat in water and in the air of the room. 

The children place their fingers in water at a certain tempera- 
ture. The thermometer is placed in the water and the position 
of the mercury noted. Heat is applied and the temperature 
raised twenty degrees. The children note where the mercury 
now stands and are told that the little spaces on the thermometer 
tell degrees of heat just as the spaces on the clock-face tell min- 
utes of time. They feel the water that is twenty degrees hotter, 
then raise the temperature again, feel, and measure by the ther- 
mometer. By means of snow or ice the temperature may be low- 
ered a certain number ot degrees and the children asked to feel and 
judge the temperature, then test their judgment by the use of 
the thermometer. This may be continued and varied until the 
children can tell quite accurately the different temperatures which 
they have used and can recognize a difference of twenty degrees. 
‘The difference may then be made ten degrees, and the work re- 
peated, the children gaining a clearer sense of what is meant by 
“degree of heat.” 

The temperature of the air in the school-room, the halls, and 
out-of-doors may also be noted until the term temperature comes 
to have a meaning for the children. 

In attempting this work the teacher must arrange for many 
and comparatively regular repetitions of the work so that the 
children may gain a wide experience. She may not recognize 
perceptible growth in one month, nor even in one term, but in 
time the child will have added power, and faith and patience are 
not too great a price to pay for that. 

Many other experiments closely related to these are suggested 
in “‘ Nature Study,” and the teacher who once sees the pleasure 
and profit of these will seék them out. 


» 
The Language of Number. 


By ANNA B. BADLAM. 


The one great law that should govern the teacher of the lowest 
grade is that of expediency. The field of number is so large a 
one that she must needs hold not only a clear mental view of its 
full extent, but keep constantly a bird’s-eye view of it before her, 
that she may select for her pupils the most necessary landmarks, 
Later, as the pupils advance in grade, they may go over the ground 
more in detail, taking always the familiar landmarks as starting 
points for new tours of exploration and investigation. 

It might be well if in company with her pupils the teacher could 
be advanced in grade, each year, in the primary school, till the 
upper grade has been passed sucessfully by her and her pupils; if 
such could be the case, at the end of the three or four years 
necessary to complete the course, she would return to the lowest 
grade with more fully developed powers, and with a much 
broader knowledge of the scope of her work of developing num- 
ber, and of the necessary processes to attain successful results. 

In the little world of number as it exists in the lowest grade, 
primary, there is as truly “a time for everything” as there is “a 
place.” The teacher must learn to sezze her opportunity. 

In the upper grades much has to be done with the pupils to de- 
velop not only the /adles of weights and measures, but operations 
with them; many of the early steps should have been taken long 
before the pupils reach those grades, if /2me is to be considered 
and if economy in its use is to insure the wealth of the pupils’ 
knowledge of number. Let us consider what use can be made of 
numbers from one ¢o/en in developing facts in the table of weights 
and measures. 

First : the pupils may become familiar with the several meas- 
ures at sight and may learn to apply the name. 

Liguid measure : 

Ex.—1. This is a gz// measure. 
water. (Action performed.) 

2. This is a fut measure. 
performed to illustrate.) 

3 This is a guart measure, etc, 

4. This is a ga//on measure, etc. 

Jncidentally,—1. Develop an idea of liquids, and have liquids, as 


I can fill it with one gill of 


It holds ome pint of water. (Action 
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milk, vinegar, molasses, oil, etc., named ; let the pupils make little 
statements as milk can be measured in a pint measure—a quart 
measure—a gallon measure—(Oil, etc. ; vinegar, etc.; molasses, 
etc). 

2 Get statements as to comparative size of measures as: The 
gill measure is the smallest measure; the gallon measure is the 
largest. The gill 1s smaller than the pint ; the pint is smaller than 
the quart. The quart is smaller than the gallon. The pint is 
larger than the gill. The quart is larger than the pint. : The 
gallon is larger than the quart 

N. B.—1. Develop by sight and by name the scyeral measures 
in Dry measure, viz.—pint—quart—peck—bushel. Get state- 
ments from the children as to what would be measvred by Dry 
measure. Compare the several measures as to size. 

2. Develop the several measures of Long measure by sight and 
by name, viz.—inch—foot—yard. Get statements as to what 
would be measured by Long measure. Compare the several 
measures as to size. 

3. Develop the two coins cent and dime in the Table of Money. 
Teach the child to recognize and name. Compare in value. 

4. Develop the two terms day and week in the Table of Time. 
Compare as to length. 


INCIDENTAL WORK, 


In connection with these lessons review work with the num- 
ber 2. 
Ex. —One pint and one pint are two pints. 
Two pints makea quart. 
One-half of two pints is one pint. 
One-half a quart is a pint, 
One pint from two pints is one pint. 
One pint from a quart will leave one pint. 
N. B.— Make simple practical questions to illustrate facts. 
Ex.—The milkman left one pint of milk to-day and one pint 
yesterday, how many pints did he leave for the two days? 
How much milk must I pay for? 
Into what sized can must I turn the milk from two one-pint 
cans to just fill the can ? 
Work with the number 3. 
Show mea foot measure. 
Show me two one-foot measures. 
Show me three one-foot measures. 
Draw a line as long as the foot- measure. 
Find the rule that measures three feet. 
Name the rule that measures three feet. 
Review : One foot and two feet=three feet. 
three feet=two feet. Two feet and one foot=three feet. 
feet from three feet one foot. 


One foot from 
Two 


PRACTICAL QUESTIONS. 


1 have a stick that measures one foot and another stick that 
measures two feet ; suppose | join the two sticks, how n.any feet 
will they measure? How many yards? 

John had two feet of twine for his kite, his brother gave him 
one foot more, how many feet of twine had he ? 

What long rule would just measure his twine ? 

Work with the number 4. 

Liquid measure. 

Develop with the class the fact that 4 gills make a pint, by 
means of the measures. 

Review : One gilland three gills=four gills, 
Three gills and one gill= “ “ 
Two gills and two gills= “ 
One gill from four gills=three gills. 
Three gills from four gills =one * 
Two gills from four gills =two “ 

N. B. Give simple practical questions to illustrate and fx facts. 

Liquid measure. 

Develop with the class the fact that 4 quarts make a gallon, by 
means of the measures. Apply this knowledge in reviewing the 
number four. Make simple practical questions to illustrate and 
fix facts. 

Dry measure. 

Develop with the class the fact that 4 pecks make a bushel, by 
means of the measures. Apply this knowledge to the review of 
four, and in the application of these facts and the fixing of them 
in the memory through the practical question work. 

Time measure :--The number 7. 

Teach the relation of day to week. 

Review all the facts of the number 7 in connection with this 
new knowledge. ; 

Make a variety of practical questions to illustrate and to fix the 
fact that 7 days make a week. 

Dry measure :—The number 8. 

Develop by means of the measures that 8 quarts make a peck. 

Review all the facts of 8 in connection with this new knowl- 
edge. 

Make simple practical questions to illustrate and fix these facts. 

The Table of Money ; —The number to. 

Develop by means of the coins the fact that 1o cents make a 
dime. 
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Review all the facts of ten, and by means of practical questions 
fix this new knowledge. 

Sample Test Questions to be given in connection with this ele- 
mentary work with weights and measures: 

1. There was a quart of molasses in a jug how many pints 
were there ? 

2. The milkman left a quart of milk this morning, by noon we 
had used one pint ; how much had we left ? 
nt 3." + was a gallon of oil in the can, how many quarts were 

ere 

4. I bought a bushel of potatoes, how many pecks did I have? 

5. I had a stick a yard long, how many feet did it measure ? 

6. How many quarts of apples will my peck basket hold ? 

7. For how many cents can I charge a dime ? 

8. Bought two pints of milk ; what was the largest pitcher that 
would just hold the milk ? 

9. What is the largest can that will hold four quarts of oil ? 

Me ky I buy 4 pecks of apples, into what large basket can I put 

them 

11. I have a stick three feet long what does it measure ? 

12, What large basket must I get to hold 8 quarts of oats? 

13. 1 have 10 cents for what piece of silver can I change it ? 

My experience with children leads me to believe that many of 
the common every-day facts in number can be simplified till they 
can be taken easily and naturaily, if but taken odjectively and 
made a pastime and recreation in language. Familiarity with 
material objects relating to weights and measures can but help to 
make the child courageous when he enters new and untrodden 
paths as he advances from grade to grade. 

The question is not so much waz to teach the child in the low- 
est grade but Aow to teach him to use all his powers to familiar- 
ize him with the material world about him. 
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Numbers and Their Names. 


(From Parker’s Arithmetic Charts.) 
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Busy Work in Arithmetic. 


When an entire class is required to occupy itself with the read- 
ing lesson until each pupil has had his turn at oral reading, a 
part of the time is wasted by the brighter pupils, while the time 
allotted may not suffice for a mastery of the lesson by the duller 
ones. Children thus compelled to wait upon the progress of 
slower classmates grow sleepy, and cultivate a habit of inatten- 
tion. Children made conscious of their dullness by the fact that 
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the quicker witted are waiting for them, become “ nervous ’’ and 
lose command of what working power they possess. It is better 
for both extremes of the class that the brighter ones should have 
the first chance at recitation, and be provided with something to 
do while waiting. The following is one way cf managing : 

The day's spelling (consisting of the new words in the day’s 
reading lesson) is on the board, and the class begin studying it 
immediately after the opening exercises. As they convince them- 
selves that they know every word perfectly, they form on a line 
for recitation, with their backs to the board. The teacher hears 
each pupil spell all the words. A pupil who, in his haste to get 
at some attractive form of busy work, has attempte to hurry 
through the spelling, simply learns the lesson “ More haste less 
speed,” for he is sent back to study it more thoroughly. Those 
who spell correctly are directed to look over their reading lesson. 

At the close of the spelling, a few of the brightest readers are 
called to the line, and they, having read, are told to copy a given 
portion of the lesson, with attention to all the rules of arrangement 
and in their best chirography. This task completed, some form of 
busy work that is varied from day to day and that either attracts 
them by its novelty or affords them exercise in some of their 
weaker studies: awaits them, and thus they occupy themselves 
until the slowest pupils have read and copied. 

It sometimes happens that a good reader is a poor arithmeti- 
cian. Asarule, arithmetical busy work, which may take many 
enticing forms, is the best to occupy the time saved by profi- 
ciency in reading. 

1. Draw four dominoes, all different, but each bearing ten 
spots. 

2. Make three examples out of this model: There were 
——- _ in each box. How many in boxes? Make 
them as funny as you like, but be sure to have correct answers. 

3. Make as many examples as you can for 14 —2=7. 

4. Complete this table: 











4 of 18 is 2 more than | of ? 
Lof16is? “ et eS 
iol? -mt * * 2s 
4o0f8 is3less “ ? “12 
Pofi4zis5 * aa ee 


5. Draw a picture to illustrate 28 — 7, and write the example 
under the picture. 

6. You took the measure of the school-yard yesterday with the 
rod string. Tell in writing how far you think it 1s around your 
parlor; your garden ; your tea-table ; the block you live in; this 
room ; this building. 

7. Solve these examples (give any upon which review is 
needed). 

8. Draw a picture of the house you live in, and be sure to get 
all the windows and outside doors in their proper places. 

9. Draw enough birds flying toward a tree, and enough birds 
flying from it to make together as many birds as I saw in four 
cages this morning. There were three each in two of the cages, 
and four each in the other two. 

10. Draw a picture of yourself, with all the balloons you have 
left out of a dozen, after selling nine.—E. E. K., in Common 
School Education. 


Pr 
Excursions in Number. 
By E. E. K. 


I, OBJECT.— To accustom the children io such expressions as 
“ three twos,” etc. 

I have arranged the beads on the first wire in—what, children ? 
‘In twos.” 

Tell me what I do with those on the second wire. ‘ You have 
made threes.” 

How about the third wire? ‘‘ There are some twos and some 
threes,” How many twos? ‘Three twos.” And how many 
threes ? “* Two threes.” 

What have I done now? “You ran your pencil down the 
frame so as to cut off two on every wire.” What now? “ You 
made threes the same way.” Ollie may make fours for me. 

What do you see on this card? “ Two sixes.” On this? 
“Three threes.” Onthis? “ Four twos” 

What have you on your dominy, Clara? ‘‘ Two sixes.” Ju- 
lie? “ Two fours.” Solomon? ‘ Twotwos.” Johnnie? “ Two 
fives.” Mary? ‘*Twoones.” Freddie? ‘Two threes.” Lu- 
lu? “ Two fives.” 

What number are we studying? “ Six.” 

Take six toothpicks. Lay them in threes. How many threes 
have you? “ Twothrees.” How many sixes can you make with 
your two threes? ‘One six.” Show me. 

Lay the toothpicks in twos. How many twos have you? 
“ Three twos.” Can't you make any more? “No, ma’am.” 
Why not? “Because we have on!y six toothpicks.” Tell me in 


a whole sentence how many twos there are in six. ‘‘ There are 
three twos in six.” How many sixes in six. ‘ There is one six 
in six.” 


Tell me without counting how many ones there are in six. 
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“ There are six ones in six. 
were right, 

Hands behind. How many threes in six? etc. 

Il. OBJECT.— To extend the idea sex beyond units to groups. 

Six ones make how many? “Six ones make six.” 

I shouidn’t wonder if some one can tell how many six twos 
make? “Six twos make twelve.” 

How shall we find out if Robbie is right? ‘‘ Make twos on the 
numeral frame.” ‘ Make twos of crosses on the board.” “I 
can make six twos with my toothpicks.” 

After you have made your six twos what will you do? “Count 
up and see if it’s twelve.” 

How many can count twelve? 
I have taught you only to six? 
‘*We count when we swing.” ‘We count when we skip the 
rope. “I can count to sixty-five.” “I can count to—” 

Never mind! The question is who can count twelve? 
are we going to find out? “If six twos aretwelve.” 

You may make six twos in any way you like and tell me if 
Robbie was right. “ Yes’m.” “Yes’m” “He’s right.” “Six 
twos make twelve.” 

Hands behind! Of course you know how many five twos are ? 
(Some know and tell. All verify. In the same way it is decided 
that two twos make four and four twos eight.) 

Now let us see if we can count in threes. You all know how 
many twothrees make? “Two threes makesix.” Yes, and one 
three is —? “One three isthree.” What can you tell me about 
more than two three? (Individuals volunteer information and 
all test its correctness until they reach “‘ Six threes are eighteen,” 
As the class is studying six stop here.) 

If the class can write arithemetical statements let them fill the 
following blanks for busy work: 


Lay your six in ones and see if you 


All of you? How is that when 
“We learn to count playing.” 


What 


2 twos are oritx23 = 

5 iad of “2x5= 

ate. “2x3= 

ae: # “2x6 = 

. = “2n4 = 

twos areI2 “2x =I12 
« * § “gn aoe § 
o ee ie me 8 
” “10 “2x = I0 
= *& § FS a es 


NoTe.—This busy work cannot be done unless written language has kept 
pace with oral. 

Il]. OBJECT.— Zo “pick up” all multiplications that come 
under the study of six and numbers below six,and to encourage 
further intuttions of numbers below the line of strict study. 

Question and experiment upon 2 fours, 3 fours, 5 fours, and 6 


fours. Also on fives up to 6 fives and on sixes up to 6 sixes. 
Busy work : 

2 fours make or 4x2= 

SS ee “ 4x4= 

6 *“ “é “* 4x6= 

5 “ee é é 4x 5= 

Ris f “ 4x3= 
fours make 24 or4x =24 
" ’ 16 “4x =16 
- “ $ “ax =8 
” * 2 “4x =i3 
* * 20 “4X ==20 


NoTE.—To assist the busy work and teach the writing of all numbers 
talked about, keep in full view a column or columns of numbers in their 
order from 1 to the highest dealt with. Children use this for reference. It 
saves much work in teaching. 


IV. Opject.—To practice recalling the discoveries made in 
preceding lessons. 

Conduct a memoritor exercise on the products dealt with thus 
far. Pupils who cannot remember are sent to counters to repeat 
their experiments. By this time all will be able to count thirty-six. 
Do not insist upon the memorization of these products, but give 
this exercise merely for the object stated. 

For busy work give blank tables as before. 

V. Other lessons having intervened, in which the study of six 
is concluded and the study of seven begun, question and prove 
7 twos, 7 three, 7 fours, 7 fives, 7 sixes, and 7 sevens. 

Busy work as before. 

VI. Practice on 2 sevens, 3 sevens, 4 Sevens, 5 sevens, 6 sevens, 
and 7 sevens. 

For busy work let pupils arrange tables in regular order, as: 


7xXI= 7 or tsevenis 7 
7X2=14 “ 2 sevensarel 

7 x 3=2I1 “e 3 Lad “oe 21 
7 x 4==28 “ 4 a “ 28 
7x5=35“ 5 “ e 
° x 6=42 “ 6 “ “ 32 
7 x 7=49 “es 7 oe td 49 


NoTe.—If the teacher does not believe in using the chalk along with the 
the tongue in relation to everything studied the busy work offered with these 
lessons had better not be attempted. Stick-laying, etc., may be substi- 
tuted. 
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An Exercise in Mental Arithmetic. 


FOR SECOND TERM. 


The problems are written on the board, to serve as a reading 
exercise. If they contain new words, these words are taught and 
the problems read orally. If not, silent reading is deemed suffi- 
cient and the pupil is called upon for the arithmetical solution and 
explanation only. 

The pupils are directed to solve the problem mentally, and to 
put the right hand (or the left—an exercise in listening to com- 
mands) on the head when they know the answer. 

Wrong answers are dealt with somewhat as follows : 

Example.—\f 1 yard of lace cost 18 cents, how much lace can 
I get for 6 cents? 

Wrong Answer.—t yard. 

Teacher.—Draw the yard of lace here on the bl :ckboard. 
(Child draws a line about a yard long.) Cut it into halves. How 
much in this half? (6 cents.) And this half? (6 cents.) That 
makes how much for the whole yard? (12 cents.) But how much 
does the example say the lace is worth? (18 cents.) Then you 
must be wrong. Try again. (Child reads example and perhaps 
answers } yard.) Erase your sixes and divide your yard of lace 
into fourths. How much will this fourth cost? And this? And 
this? Andthis? That makes how much for all? (24 cents.) 
Is that right? You have told me about 12-cent ribbon and 24- 
cent ribbon; now tell me about the 18-cent ribbon. 

The class observed had learned halves, thirds, and fourths. 
The only guess remaining was 3. The child made it. The 
teacher turned to the class and asked: “ Right or wrong ®” and, 
“Why do you think Annie is right this time? A pupil answered, 
“* Because 6 is 4 of 18.” 

Then the same test was applied as in the case of the incorrect 
answers and this time “ it proved.” 

The 6 in the example was changed to a 9 and this made a new 
example. 

When this had been disposed of, the 18 was changed to 27. 

Afterward the 1 was changed to 3. Thus, by successive sub- 
stitutions, examples enough were made to occupy the entire 
twenty minutes devoted to the work, and the mind was kept on 
pure number, instead of being partially engaged in picturing 
different commodities. 


Pr 
My ‘‘ Don’t Forget” Book. 


I found myself, like a child, breaking my good resolutions al- 
most as fast as | made them, through forgetfulness. The work, 
the incidents, the surprises of each day would betray me into 
neglect of important duties that I had promised myself never to 
neglect again, or into faults which I had been, at one time or an- 
other, most desirous of curing. I found the following plan of 
aiding my treacherous memory very helpful, and this seems a 
good time of year to offer it for what it is worth to my sister 
strugglers : 

I wrote upon a little blank book the title “Don’t Forget” 
and entered in it the following : 

1. Don’t forget to look over my grade and my plans for the 
term once a week. 

2. To arrange windows and ventilators first thing in the morn- 
ing and regulate heat supply (in the winter) by frequent reference 
to the thermometer. 

3. To give out all available material before school opens and 
at recess. 

4. To have a five-minute talk with children at some time during 
the day on what they see and do out of school. 

5. To insist on good form as well as correct solution in all 
slate and paper work. 

6. To watch the pencils lest the monitors grow careless about 
the points or retain them in use after they are too short. 

7. To have physical exercise after every period of seat-work. 

8. To refer children who fail in calculation to their counters. 

9. To watch the monitors who watch the home readers. 

10, To insist on some sign being used to express quantities in 
written examples, as “in” for marbles. 

11. To follow language lessons with a drill on correct forms 
corresponding to the incorrect forms that have been used by the 
children. 

12, To insist on distinctness in speech at all times. 

13. To insist on healthful attitudes. é 

14. To keep the slow pupils as well advanced as possible by 
individual teaching. 

In my efforts to make my teaching perfect I have had no such 
aid as this “Don’t Forget” book. Its title alone, as I catch 
sight of it in going through my desk for other things keeps me 
reminded of much that it contains. 

Another teacher using this device will make other entries, as 
well as some of the same. Mine referred, of course, to those 
points in my teaching or management that were in constant 
danger of becoming weak points. 
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The Lilliputian. 


The first number of THE LILLIPUTIAN was badly graded, 
owing to a disappointment in cuts for illustration. Subsequent 
issues, however, have been graded according to the number of 
separate words used in each lesson. 

As most classes begin a new term in February we “begin 
again ” with this month, giving easier lessons than those in recent 
numbers. The lessons will again grow very gradually more diffi- 
cult as the term advances. : 

In gauging this progression, teachers will differ according to 
the method of teaching reading employed in their locality, and 
especially by themselves. It must be remembered that first term 
or primer words range themselves in two classes: 1, those that 
are easily taught by the word method, because of their individual- 
ity as words or because of the interest that attaches to their sub- 
jects (the word squirrel is easy for both of these reasons, being 
peculiar in appearance and the name of a very interesting little 
animal); 2, those that are simple of construction and conse- 
quently easy to teach by the phonetic method. Primers differ 
widely in their selection of words of both classes. 

In some schools THE LILLIPUTIAN for this month will be 
found available for children whoentered last September. In others 
it will suit the second year children. 

For the sake of further suggestion and so that the teachers 
may know what is coming, we give here the lessons intended for 
the next two months. These may be modified somewhat before 
they appear : 


MARCH. 


I, Who wants a new doll? Here is a white one for five cents. Here is a 
black one for ten cents. They are forsale, Who wants the white one ? Who 
wants the black one ? Who has five cents ? Who hasten cents ? 


II. This isa March day. March is a windy month. Do you like the 
month of March ? I like to have it over. Then the warm days come. March 
is too cold for me. Do you know what month comes after March ? 


III, I have been writing a story. I wrote about four funny children. They 
all went marching to school, The oldest child marched first. Shehad a big 
flower for her teacher. The smallest child marched last. He could not 
carry his slate. He had to drag it along the ground. May is reading my 
story. 

IV, March is not over yet. The ice is stillon the pond. It is notstrong, 
however, Jack tried toskate on it. See where he is now! Do you think 
they will get him out? It must be cold in that ice-water! There is Jack’s 
mother, See how frightened she looks, 

V. Did you ever see snow in March? Oh, yes, many times! That is our 
snow fort. These boys are holding the fort, We are going to take it from 
them, Do you see their flag? Do you see their snow Captain? Do you 
see our snow-balls ? 

VI. Now the snow is melting. It iswet and ditty, The walking is very 
bad. I will sweep this crossing. Do you think any one will pay me? Will 
you give me acent? I amacrossing sweeper. See how old my broom is. 

VII. Here is to-day’s paper. Don’t you want it, sir? Don’t you want to 
read the news? I have ten more papers to sell. It is cold outhere. I wish 
nua goto school. School boys don’t have to sell papers. I am a news- 

y. 

VIII, Now the cold days are over. March is gone, atlast. A new month 
has come, mamma. Something else has come, too. Do you see my kitten ? 
Do you know where I found her? Out in the woodshed, There are three 
more, Our old Puss is their mother. 


APRIL. 


I. This is April. See how it is raining. We cannot go out to play. I 
don’t like April, I like May, don’t you? Next month will be May, I wish 
April was over, What foolish little children ! 

II, We don’t wish April was over, We can have fun inthe house. I love 
to play with baby. She lovesto play with her toes, They are such pretty 
little toes ! We play they are five little pigs, Mamma is saying, ‘‘ This little 
pig went to market.” 

III. One step at atime, baby, That’s the way! Iwill not let you fall. 
Baby loves to walk. She walks a little eyery day. By May, she will walk 
very well, I love to teach her, Don't you wish you had our baby ? 

IV. Fido loves baby, too. Every one loves her. Now she is asleep in her 
cradle, It is a very old cradle. They don’t make such cradles now-a-days. 
My mamma's mamma slept in it when she was a baby. Fido is taking care 
ot baby. 

V. Mamma 1s sick to-day. This is her breakfast. She will have her 
breakfast in bed thismorning. She doesn't want much toeat, Sick mammas 
never do. I shall be giad when she is wellagain, Is your mama ever sick? 
Do you keep very still till she gets well ? 

VI. Our Jack hasadog. He named the dog after himself, Can you tell 
me what the dog’s nameis ? One day Jack was lost. 1 mean my brother 
Jack. Mamma lookedall over. Shecould not findhim, Who do you 
think did find him ?. Why, Jack found Jack! 

VII. I love you, papa! Let me kiss you again. Let me tell you a story. 
Once there was a fairy, She wore very funny clothes. She could run like 
the wind. She had a bow, but noarrows. That isall I know about her! 

VIII This is the fairy I told papa about, Now I can tell you a little 
more. Her shadow could run as fast as she could. Do you see the shadow ? 
Have you ashadow? Once I tried tostepon my shadow. See if you can 
step on yours, Sometimes my shadow is very tall, Sometimes it is very 
short, 

Teachers who are successful in using THE LILLIPUTIAN will 
do us a very great favor by describing their method of using it, 
and taeir method of teaching reading previous to its. use. 

In fact, we wish you would send us descriptions of all your class- 
room successes. We may not be able to print them all and you 
may not want us to, but we like to know what you are doing. 
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Supplementary. 


Washington’s Birthday 
(An Exercise for Ten Children.) 
By Lizzie M. HADLEY. 


Together.—We little ones have come here 
Because we think maybe 
You'd like to hear the story 
We tell of our country. 


We are such tiny children, 
We're most afraid that you 
Will think this wondrous story, 
We're telling can’t be true. 


But yet it really happened, 
O, years and years ago, 
So many that we little folks 
Can’t count them up, you know. 


1st Child.—Yet something we can tell you, 
Each one in his own way, 
About a little baby 
Who came to earth, one day. 


2nd Child.—Way back in 1732, 
Was his wee life begun, 
Now, can’t you guess this baby’s name ? 
It was George Washington. 


Together.—How strange that after all these years, 
His birthday should be kept, 
And little ones like us should make 
The cradle where he slept. (Fig. 1.) 


3d Child.—Then, as a boy so brave and true 
Was little Washington, 
That he was ne’er afraid to speak 
‘When mischief he had done. 


4th Child —He cut his father’s cherry-tree, 
Yet wouldn’t tell a lie; 
I’m sure that he was braver far 
Than either you or I. 


Together.—Yes, we, | think, should be a/razd 
To meet an angry frown. 
See! here we bring the hatchet, 
With which he cut it down. 


5th Child.—Then, as the years went on and on, 
He older, wiser grew. 
Until a man we see at last, 
Brave, honest, kind, and true. 


Together.—Now, here you see we've tried to make 
For you that little tent, 
In which he lived for weary weeks, 
When westward he was sent. 


To bid the French and Indians, go 
Back to their homes again. 

We're sorry that we have to say, 
His mission was in vain. 


6th Child.—Here is the dark and lonesome wood 
Through which his pathway lay. 
7th Child.—And here the little birch canoe 
That helped him on the way. 


8th Chtld.—Then came the war in which our land 
Its independence won, 
And who was then the leader bold, 
But he, our Washington ? 


Together.—The story of that early time 
Has been told o’er and o’er; 
We'll not rehearse it, but instead, 
We bring the sword he wore. 


oth Child.—When victory at last was won, 
The nation, well-content, 
Made him, our honored Washington, 
The great, first President. 


10th Chzld.—I bring no tale of victory— 
‘The sadder task is mine 
To tell you this great leader died 
In seventeen ninety-nine, 
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Together.—Gone! but his fame can never ¢1e ] 
J His name shall live for aye, BELOV’D AMERICA. 
nd every year shall children keep, Pad } 
Our Washington's birthday. = ~ S Tt = =: = = 
(All hold up flags). — : i a 
— Sa for which he fought, id 4 : 
—Emblem of liberty— 1. Fair shrine of Lib -er - All - ti - 
Above the land he helped to save 2.Wise-ly our fa-thers laid Thy broad tr 9 tom; Prond.3y" ‘galnet 
Still waving fair and free. 3. God of  e -.ter -ni- ty, Fa - ther, O heed us! Thou whe our 
(All clasp hands and look up.)— ee oes R po—f Ft aif : ee ae 
O, Father! Should our ship of state, —4—-—— y—F +t tte et ——-— 
Be wind and tempest-tossed, ee —— — mo — 
May still this old flag o’er us wave, - | XN 
And not one star be lost. Fe vk enn — =. n r T —_ 
1 P z “a => oa J ri = om —<s iL Lf a me | 
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T dle, hatchet, and rb 
The cradle, hatchet, and canoe may be cut from paper and cali K ——~N on ! 


pasted upon squares of manilla paper. 
The sword and woods may be outlined on cardboard, perfor- 
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ated and sewed. S | : 
The tent is folded. Froma four-inch square cut a circle. Fold if 
in halves. (Fig. 1.) Fold1to4; 2to 4. (Fig. Il.) Fold 2to "Midst all com -mo- tion, Be-lov’d, be-lovdA -mer~~ - | - cal 
5; 3to4. (Fig. III.) Paste upon a square of manilla paper. Thee, and our du-ty, Be-lov’d, be-lovwdA -mer - - i - cal 
x O’er one free na-tion,—Likethee, be-lovdA -mer - - i= ca! 
e ° | 
Playing Washington. re. : a. = a - Pi : 7c 
By SusIE M., BEsv. SS Sa ls SSS SS 
I’m going to play 1 am Washington ; vin Tt T —<. . 


Hurrah! I think ‘twill be splendid fun 
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To charge the British and make them run! 


I’m going to play that I’m General George 
Commanding my troops at Valley Forge, 
And crossing the Delaware’s icy gorge! 


I’m going to play it’s the bloody field 
Of Yorktown here and the Reds have kneeled, 
And I am the victor that made them yield ! 


I’m going to play that my land is free, 
And the nation | led to Liberty 
Has made a president out of me! 


I’m going to play at what he has done, 
For of all the heroes I know there’s none 
I'd rather be like than Washington ! 


SUGGESTIONS.—It is better to have five children recite this piece than one ; 
they give one another courage, the memory tax upon each is less, and more. 
of the children are provided with ‘‘ something to do.” Let a large armchair 
be placed upon a box for a platform, to represent the chair of state in which 
the President is to sit. The smaller the boy who climbs into this chair, the 
better. Let a hobby horse be placed beside the chair. The first boy enters, 
with a toy gun, and recites the first stanza; as he repeats the second line he 
waves his hat. At the third he charges with his gun. Boy No. 2 runs to 
the horse, mounts it and rocks violently, while shouting the second stanza. 
No, 3 enters witha tin sword dangling at his waist. He draws it and holds 
it over the head of an imaginary kneeling foe, taking a step forward with 
one foot, while reciting the third line of his stanza. No.4is unarmed. He 
folds his arms during his recitation and at its close climbs into the chair and 
folds them again, loking as grave and dignified as possible. No. 5, a very 
small boy with a very big hatchet held over his left shoulder, enters, waving 
a flag with his right hand and recites the last stanza, A good ending would 
be to have all recite, together, the last stanza, changing “I’m,” ‘‘1,” and 
“Id” to We're, we and we'd, For this purpose No. 3 should stand between 
the horse and chair, still occupied by Nos. 2 and 4, and Nos. 1 and 5 should 
stand at the ends of the row. 

¥ 


Ear Muffs. 


By BERTHA E, BUSH. 
Our baby stands by the window 
This cold and wintry day, 
She sees a man with ear muffs 
Across the snowy way. 


She calls to mama gayly 

(This maiden of two years), 
“Mama, come quick, this man has got 
Spectacles on his ears.” 


For Small Children. 


By K. AIMEE. 


(Each child chosen to have a placard, upon which is clearly written the 
letter about which she will speak.) 


First child, This is for Worth in Washington found, 


holding up That with his valor, and courage abound. 
Second child A's for Ambition, a virtue so true 
with Combined with all things, that he had to do. 
Third child S is for Soldier, and each of us say, 4 
wrth That in each battle, his power held sway. 
Fourth child H is for Honesty, quality dear, 
with That in a man always ought appear. 
Fifth child J Independence and how he did fight, 
with To gain for our nation, sweet “ Liberty's” 


right. 


Sixth child 
with 


N for his Nobleness, we!l known to all, 
Whatever his dealings with large and with 
small. 


G is for Grave in matters of war— 
All quarrels he thought should be settled 
at law. 


Seventh child 
with 


Eighth child 7 for the Trust which in him was placed, 


with And never was known to be disgraced. 
Ninth child O for Obedience, highest of all 

with Knowing so well ‘twas “ Liberty's” call. 
Tenth child For the Nation so proud to declare 

with Of this, their dear leader, these qualities 


rare. 


Chorus—Let us pause to ask you all to join us—to say again : 
“ First in war— 
First in peace— 
First in the hearts of his countrymen.” 
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Editorial Notes. 





The dialogue between a liberal in educational doctrine and an 
anti-liberal,on page , will be found of general interest. The 
intelligent conservative may be assumed to make the replies put 
into his mouth by the writer or to admit the points thus made. 
He must either do this or confess the most sordid and mechan- 
ical view of life and living. The friend of human education, on 
the other hand, will gladly relinquish all opposition to a simpli- 
fied curriculum, under the provision that such teachers shall be 
employed as are possessed of the motive and ability to liberalize 
the teaching of the three Rs. Such teachers, in their turn, would 
gladly hail a changed order of demand upon their energies which 
would leave those energies free to dispose themselves more eco- 
nomically and more effectively than under the present system of 
over-organization with its consequent friction and paralyzation. 


“ A Suggestion,” on page 110 is a good one. A short time ago, 
an article appeared in THE JOURNAL entitled “Criticism of Pupils,” 
in which Dr. C. Wesley Emerson was cited as znspfiring his pu- 
pils rather than criticising them. Other teachers are beginning to 
prove the value of this method. How much happier society 
would be if unfriendly criticism were removed from among its 
forces and beaming approval beamed from the eyes of even 
strangers. This is not a Utopianthought. There is kindliness 
enough in human nature and abundant desire to please, if the 
schools will stop teaching unfriendly criticism. Read Miss Powers’ 
“ Suggestion, ” ‘ 


The article, ‘‘ Primary Science Lessons in the City,” which ap- 
peared in the last issue of THE PRIMARY JOURNAL, was from 
the pen of Mr. Edward G. Howe. 


Thanks must be rendered to the friends who have sent us re- 
ports of meetings. Time has been when the teacher paid no at- 
tention to the needs of the educational journal; during the past 
six months scarcely a paper with a notice of a meeting but has 
been sent and marked—think of that. We attempt to keep 
track of all the states and obtain as good a view as possible of the 
situation and give all the space to reports that can be afforded. 


Why was there such a shaking’of dry bones when Dr, J. M 
Rice published what he actually saw in the public schools of our 
great cities? If the things said were so why did not some of 
the teachers speak of them? Some years ago a teacher in acer- 
tain city complained of the way things were done to the presi- 
dent of the board of education who merely remarked, “It is an 
ill bird that fouls its own nest.” 

The difficulty in getting a place to teach being great, it is not 
strange there is not courage to face the certain dismissal that 
would ensue should she point out that the methods employed 
were falty. Everything is against independence; subserviency 
means salary. 


_ Reference was made to the criticism of /#¢elligence that the 
cost ($160) of Pres, Stanley Hall’s addresses to the Illinois and 
Nebraska State Teachers Association was too great. The Jan- 
uary 15 issue contains a letter from the president of the last 
named association in which he says it ‘‘ was a good financial in- 
yestment ;” “many leading lecturers receive as large sums.” 
Dr. Hall asks a pertinent and searching question: ‘“ Are your 
strictures really in the interest of advancing the profession of 
teaching?” He suggests further that it would be profitable if 
state associations spent more money on experts in education. 

As to whether teachers should be charged less than other 
people for books, clothes, lectures, there has been a decided 
change. There was atime when the teachers who met to hold 
an institute were charged nothing for their week’s board. This 
is no longer done. The teacher is expected to pay just as much 
as anybody else. The association asked Dr. Hall his price for 
lecturing and paid it as they did fur printing; the printer charged 
them just what he did to others. 

What the state teachers’ associations should do is a good sub- 
ject to discuss, and now isa good time todo it. That of the Em- 
pire state got out 100 members at its last meeting. A galvanic 
battery seems to be needed to bring out the teachers. “ Why 
should I go?” asks a lady teacher. “I know but few who will 
be there ; it will cos: me from $20 to $30; I shall learn nothing. 
“ THE JOURNAL has pointed out that this state of things would 
come, and has suggested that the association be an incident of a 
summer institute to last for four or six weeks. 


The place forthe next meeting of the N. E, A. is not yet de- 
cided. The hitch now is concerning the limit of the return 
ticket ; the railroads say 15 days ; the N. E. A. say when so short 
a time is given they cannot get a crowd together. Unless a 
longer time is given some other point than Duluth will be se- 
lected. 


In looking over the Normal College Echo published by the 
students of the Albany, N. Y., normal college,a dispassionate 
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judge must say with Whittier,or some one else, “How many 
things are done that had better not be done!” There is no more 
need of an Echo for these students than there is for the men who 
run the trolley cars up State street. Suppose they’are able to get 
250 to take it. there is $250 gone witk no result for the college or 
themselves. Let an old student’s advice be heeded. Turn your 
energies into other channels ; publish your poetry in the /vening 
Journal or the Express and don’t waste time and money on what 
cannot be of enough good to warrant the effort made. 


A teacher had given out the dates of the birth and death of 
several eminent men, and the ages of each were found by sub- 
traction. Then she gave the date of her own birth and demanded 
her age. One boy seemed puzzled, and finally asked, ‘‘ But when 
did you die?” 


The Vozce says that if there was no whiskey drunk there 
would be no “hard times.” The amount spent for liquor (census 
returns) in 1892, was $i,014,592,500, New York spending 181 
million, If this money had been saved there would be no need 
of distributing free food, clothing, etc. This is ten times what is 
spent on the public school system. 


In no other city besides Boston would the daily newspaper discuss 
with gravity the public necessity of employing pure English in 
daily speech, alongside with the “ pros and cons ” of the tariff bill, 
the need of employment for the unemployed, and other matters of 
the gravest interest. The Evenzng Transcript says: 

‘* What in the world is to be done with those otherwise good people who 
persist, in conversation, in using ‘I’ and ‘he’ in the objective? Most of 
these people know better, though some of them are college graduates; but 
they go on saying, ‘ Will you go with Dick and I to the symphony ?’ and 
even, ‘It was between he and I,’ though they would never, of course, say, 
‘Will you go with I?’ The number of people who use this solecism is 
apparently increasing. Public school teachers use it, and the sound of it 
is not altogether unfamiliar in what is called good society, though ‘me 
and him did it’ is not a whit more ungrammatical than ‘between you 
and I.” Evidently some people use the phrase without knowing that they 
do it; but why should they? Still other people, who have been taught 
that *meand him went’ is not correct, ignorantly suppose that ‘ between 
you and me’ is also ungrammatical. In this case, of course, the mistake 
is due to pure ignorance, and no one can complain of it, because ignorance 
is generally a misfortune rather than a fault, But when people who have 
been to school use the nominative case in the objective, and say ‘ between 
you and I,’ or ‘I will let you and he know,’ one feels like projecting some 
convenient article of furniture at them, Perhaps some form of violence 
will have to be resorted to break up the practice,” 


In answer to a query as to who is the president of the Ameri- 
can Protective Association THE JOURNAL gave the name of 
President Adams, of the Wisconsin State university. This state- 
ment has brought President Adams numerous letters of inquiry. 
He says that he has no connection with the A. P. A. Letters of 
inquiry should be addressed to Charles T. Beatty, supreme secre- 
tary, Saginaw, Mich. 


Jowa Schools says: ‘‘ In Minnesota the work of preparing teach- 
ers, especially for the rural schools, is entrusted in part to summer 
schools of four weeks, the state appropriating $27,000. This does 
not, however, do away with the county institute, which is held for 
one week in each county. In most of our institutes the teachers 
are not sufficiently grounded in the fundamental branches to allow 
of true normal instruction; the time is spent very largely in a 
hasty review of the common branches,” 

Minnesota is the first state to attempt to give normal instruc- 
tion to teachers in the field. When will New York do it? 


The Teachers’ Lyceum of Alabama, described in another col- 
umn, is to be commended to the managers of those State Reading 
Circles that have fallen into a state of ‘‘ innocuous desuetude.” 
That such a condition has been reached is due to too little work 
rather than too much. The course of reading in one state, not 
long since, comprised two books, neither of which was pedagog- 
ical. A State Reading Circie which should make local circles a 
part of this plan, and which should mark out a program of gen- 
uine professional study, would have the support of a large num- 
ber of earnest, ambitious teachers. The local circle has been the 
most striking feature of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Cir- 
cle, the success of which has been marked. It is evident that 
there is, of late, a revival of interest in reading-circle work, along 
with a tendency toward thorough and effective pedagogical work, 
which has not been seen tefore. The Virginia and Louisiana 
notes in this number of THE JOURNAL will illustrate this. There 
is marked educational activity in that section. 


What a shock it must have been last week to the parents of a 
young man, a member of the sophomore class in Rutgers college, 
New Brunswick, to receive a telegram: ‘“ Your son was seized, 
his clothes stripped off, and his body painted by members of the 
freshman class.” It is time to stop studying Greek and Latin 
there and study civilization. It is time for President Scott to act 
like a president. ‘Turn the rascals out” not only, but fine and 
imprison ; a college is the last place for barbarism. 


There is not one woman among the 563 convicts in the pene- 
tentiaries of Michigan. 
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Chr. Uter. 
Dr, Ufer was born 1856 in a small town of Rhenish 
Prussia. He received his first instruction in the public school 


and later took a four years’ course in the teachers’ seminary at 
Neuwied, onthe Rhine. His first position as teacher was in the 
school of an obscure village near Cologne. There he had 120 
pupils of varying ages under his charge. Two years later he 
was promoted to a graded district school and in 1882 became 
teacher of the second grade in a grammar school at Elberfeld. 

While engaged in his first school his attention was turned to 
the Herbartian theory of education through a publication of the 
society for scientific pedagogics, which chance brought into his 
hands.. The thoughts he read there aroused his interest, and he 
resolved to familiarize himself with the foundations on which 
they were based. His earnest and persistent investigations were 
considerably promoted through personal intercourse with the 
distinguished Herbartian whose death recently occurred, F. W. 
Dérpfeld, who then lived near Elberfeld. The struggle it cost 
him to master the intricate system, ripened within him the resolve 
to write a book that would render an entrance into the Herbar- 
tian philosophy and pedagogics easier to his fellow-teachers. 
The result of his efforts in this direction is the well-known 
“Vorschule der Padagogik Herbarts”” (Preparatory School of 
Herbart’s Pedagogics). This admirable book has won the author 
many friends on this side of the Atlantic. The plan Ufer fol- 
lowed in its preparation was to present Herbart's theory just as 
he had explained it to himself. The success of the work 1s evi- 
dence that he took the right course. Six large editions were sold 
since its appearance in 1883. It has been frequently quoted by 
American educationists. 

But Ufer has worked not only with his pen tor the dissemina- 
tion of Herbartian ideas. He founded at Elberfeld with the 
assistance of a few friends the society for Herbartian pedagogics, 
which later developed into a large body of teachers now num- 
bering upward of 500 teachers. ‘ 

In 1886 he became co-rector of the girls’ high school at Alten- 
burg, Saxony. There he had an opportunity to practically apply 
the pedagogics of Herbart. In the sixth edition of his “ Vor- 
schule” he emphasizes that the soundness of the Herbart-Ziller 
methodics has been confirmed in practice. 

At Altenburg he wrote several excellent works, particularly for 
the teaching of French. In these the first attempt was made to 
organize also the instruction in modern languages on the basis of 
the principie of concentration. The labor was rewarded with 
highest honors by Herbartians as well as other teachers. 

There is still another :field in which Ufer has won distinction. 
He has, on the basis of Herbart’s pedagogics, which emphasizes 
the protection of individuality, begun investigations touching the 
mind diseases in children. In 1890 he published a work on 
«« Nervousness and Education of Girls in School and at Home,” 
which has been highly commended also by medical authorities. 
This was followed by “‘ Mental Disturbances at School,” in which 
he insisted that attention should be given in the training of teach- 
ers to the science of curing diseases of the mind. How the 
young teachers might be introduced to this study Ufer has shown 
in his pamphlet on “ The Essence of Imbecility,” of which two 
editions were called for in a short time. Many other works have 
been written by him on this interesting subject. 

Ufer is at present director of the Altenburg institution. Dr. 
Rice, whose articles in the Forum have been widely read, visited 
him and spent several days in the school. He pays Ufer a high 


tribute, placing him first in the list of school-room artists whose 
work he has had occasion to witness. 


THE JOURNAL will in a 
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later issue present a brief sketch of a lesson by Ufer as heard by 
Dr. Rice. 

Dr. Ufer is a very busy man. Besides writing his many books 
and carefully preparing himself for each day’s work in the school- 
room, he has prepared many articles for educational and psy- 
chological papers. He is a regular contributor to the German 
Journal for Educative Instruction, Prof. Rein's “ Pedagcgical 
Studies,” etc, He writes also for an American quarterly review, 
the “ Monzst.” Many magazines and journals from the United 
States find a place on his desk. He follows with interest the up- 
ward movement that has begun in education on these shores, 
particularly the effect of the Herbartian wave which is rapidly 
breaking down the walls of mechanical routinism. 





The Jewelers’ Weekly of London, says: “The market was 
stripped of well-cut diamonds by American buyers last year.” 
Here is one cause of hard times. 


Prof. J. M. B. Sill, late principal of the Michigan state normal 
school, has been appointed consul-general to Korea and will soon 
make the acquaintance of a different sort of people from what 
he has known hitherto. 


The school committee of Boston has passed the order that the 
dissection of animals be prohibitea in the public schools in that 
city. It had been stated that at a certain school in Boston a 
practice was made of killing cats and dissecting their bedies. 


‘ There are many people in tnis country who will read that a 
student of Rutgers college was forcibly seized, stripped, and 
painted, and chuckle over it as “merely the prank of college 
students.” It is really a “ white-cap outrage,” and if it occurred 
anywhere else than at a college would be punished by imprison- 
ment in a penitentiary. 


The Wayne county institute, Pa., seems to have been a great 
success, Prof. Albro, so well known in New York, and Prof, 
Twitmyer being the chief speakers. The latter took a new depart- 
ure, so to speak, in explaining the geology of Pennsylvania; too 
often the institute is a rattling of dry bones, but with two men 
like the above there must be profit to hearers. 


The Boston Fournal proposes Mr. George I. Aldrich, at present 
superintendent of the schools of Newton, as secretary of the state 
board of education, to fill the place of Secretary Dickinson who 
resigned. He is thoroughly familiar with the condition and needs 
of the public schools as well as of the normal schools, which are 
under the direct control of the board. He 1s in the prime of life, 
possessing the culture which the position demands, and is widely 
known as a gentleman of rare tact, administrative ability, and dis- 
cretion. 


The annual meeting of the Department of Superintendence of 
the N.E A. will be held at Richmond, Va., February 20-22. 
Among the topics which have been selected for discussion are, 
“Present Phases of Educational Problems in Europe,” “ The 
Adaptation of Libraries to Public School Uses,” “ The South and 
its Problem,” *‘The Improvement of the Teachers now in the 
Schools,” “ Enriching the Elementary Courses,” ‘“‘ The University 
in its Relation to the Teaching Profession,” and “ The Care of 
Truants and Incorrigibles.” The report of the committee of ten 
on secondary education, a summary of which was given in THE 
JOURNAL for Jan. 13, under the title *‘ High School Studies,” 
will be fully considered. D. L. Kiehle, of Minneapolis Minn., is the 
president of the department, and F. Treudley, of Youngstown, 
O., is the secretary. 


Miss Helen A. Shafer, the president of Wellesley college, died 
January 20, of pneumonia. She was born in Newark, N. J., in 
1839. She left that city with her family while yet a mere child 
and made her home in the West. She never attended the public 
schools, but was educated at home and in private schools for 
Oberlin college, where she was graduated in 1863. 

After leaving the college she taught a school in New Jersey. 
In 1865 she became teacher of mathematics in the public schools 
of St. Louis. Dr. Harris, who was then superintendent there, 
ranked her as the most successful teacher in her special line in 
the country. 

Miss Shafer was called to the chair of mathematics at Welles- 
ley in 1877, where she has been ever since. Upon the resigna- 
tion of President Alice E. Freeman in 1887, Miss Shafer was 
chosen to fill the vacancy. She possessed marked executive 
ability and business fitness for the position of president and was 
an earnest student of education all her life. 

The funeral of Miss Shafer took place on January 22. The 
pall bearers were Edwin Hale Abbott, Horace E. Scudder, Prof. 
George H, Palmer, Prof. Porter, and Dr. Judson Smith, secretary 
of the American board. Rev. Dr. McKenzie, of Cambridge, 
president of the board of trustees, delivered a tender and appre- 
ciative eulogy. The remains were then conveyed to the railroad 
station for the last journey to Oberlin, Ohio, where the inter- 
ment took place. 
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Philadelphia. 


(By our Special Correspondent.) 


The City of Brotherly Love, for two hundred years and more, 
has borne up under the imputation, in various things, of being 
‘“‘slow.” But a man, or evena metropolitan city, can survive this 
terrible American impeachment if conscious that, although “slow,” 
it is “sure.” Philadelphia waited until ten years ago, at a good 
deal of obvious disadvantage to her educational reputation, before 
she made up her mind to put her public schools under a thorough 
system of superintendency. But when the resolve was made, the 
city “struck high” and called Superintendent James McAlister 
from the Northwest to one of the most difficult jobs of school 
engineering in America. 

Two things were to be done as preliminary to making the public 
schools of Philadelphia worthy the reputation of one of the most 
socially attractive, comfortable, and cultivated metropolitan cities 
of the Union. First,—to break up the obstinate self-will gen- 
erated in teachers, officials, and parents by several generations 
of training in the narrow “district” system of organization. 
Second,—to finally rub out the almost ingrained stain of social 
inferiority which, incommon with all the original states southwest 
of New York, was stamped upon the public school system of 
Pennsylvania, by making pauperism and poverty the only claim to 
free education by the state. That Superintendent McAlister 
achieved a brilliant and substantial success in both these direc- 
tions is so apparent to one who knew the public schools of Phil- 
adelphia, even a dozen years ago, that argument on the point is 


useless ; as it would be only that most vain of all efforts, argu- * 


ment “in the face and eyes” of confirmed and ignorant pre- 
judice. 

It must be a great personal happiness, as well as a public 
honor to Dr. Edward Brooks, that he has been called, after 
many years of faithful service, to the chair of superintendency 
vacated by the appointment of Dr. McAlister to the presidency 
of the Drexel Institute of Art, Science, and Industry. Dr. Brooks 
is the kind of man who without driving his constituents and sub- 
ordinates to the “ ragged edge ” of disaffection and hostility, is as 
surely building up in all good ways as the grass grows and the 
rain falls while men sleep. 

The public schools of the city are still in need of a stronger 
central authority, to relieve the people from the narrow and cap- 
tious rule of petty local officials and guard the sacred interest of 
education from the ceaseless plotting of sectarian ecclesiastics 
and partisan politicians. At present the power of the central 
board is too largely negative and the prodigious advantage of the 
initiative remains with the local trustees. 

But a great point has been gained, in calling the attention of 
the wealth, culture, and responsible influence of the city to the 
schools, and, for the first time, enforcing on this side of the 
Quaker city the obligation to see that public education ‘receives 
no harm.” To deepen, strengthen, and enlarge this impression, 
Dr. Brooks is perhaps better qualified than any man; from his 
long service at the most critical point in state educational affairs, 
the principalship ot the state normal school at the heart of the 
commonwealth 

Should good Dr. Brooks be “ called up higher,”’ in this world or 
the next, to-morrow, he would leave behind him one of the most 
beautiful monuments to his well-doing in America, the new 
normal school for girls, at the corner of Thirteenth street and 
Spring Garden avenue; tie building has not yet been occupied, 
and the school has only a three months’ experience in its new 
home. It will be in its stately proportions, admirable conve- 
niences, and elaborate furnishing for the school- work, when fully 
completed, without question, the most attractive edifice for a 
normal school in the country. 

Already nearly four hundred girl graduates of the city free high 
and corresponding schools are under instruction for a course of 
two years, with a system of practice schools, including every 
grade from the kindergarten to the high sch ol. We have seen 
no such outfit for the study of the natural sciences, biology, 
physics, and gymnastics, save in some of the larger colleges for 
women. The pedagogic library will be extensive and complete. 
The school will have the unusual opportunity of introducing 
music into the public system of the city. The industrial features 
of the common schools are also provided for; it being the inten- 
tion of the management that every graduate shall receive instruc- 
tion along the whole line of the common school curriculum ; 
certainly, as far as the high school. It is said .that the annual 
changes in the city force of three thousand teachers are sufficient 
to warrant a situation for even a larger number than are now 
enrolled. The assembly hall is a model rorm; capable of 
seating fifteen hundred peopie. In short, in placing on the ground, 
this splendid building for teachers, Philadelphia almost persuades 
her sister cities into a regret that they have not “ bided their time” 
until they could give such notable proof of thorough conversion 
to the idea of skilled labor in the public school-room. 

In ‘separating the girls’ normal school from its subordinate 
position of many years, as one department of the girls’ high 
school, the powerful and persuasive influence of Supt. Brooks has 
been conspicuous. The new principal, Prof. Cliff, though only 
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three months in office. already gives most encouraging evidence 
of being the right man in a large, new place. A native of Penn. 
sylvania, familiar with the Philadelphia public schools as 
teacher and principal of a grammar school and professor in the 
boys’ high school, where he has been closely identified with its 
normal teachers’ department, President Cliff is going bravely 
abeut his work of organization while still bearing the burden of 
almost constant class instruction. From a hasty glimpse of. a 
few hours, we brought away a large expectation of good work to 
be done in the Philadelphia normal school for girls. 





The Pedagogic Seminary at Jena, 

(The following is an abstract from a paper read by Dr. C, C. Van Liew, 
at the recent meeting of the Illnois State Association. Dr. Van Liew re- 
ceived his degree of Ph. D, at Jena, where he studied under Prof. Rein. He 
is at present professor of reading and assistant in pedagogics in the State 
Normal university, at Normal, Ill. His excellent translations of Rein’s 
‘** Outlines of Pedagogics” and Ziehen’s ‘‘ Introduction to the Study of Phy- 
siological Psychology ” have made his name widely known among English- 
speaking educators.) 

It is the aim of the seminary to so arrange and harmonize the 
pedagogical and educational experiences of the past and present, 
that the immediate tuture may the more readily and adequately 
reap the benefits therefrom and with a truer insight take steps 
toward a genuine progress. In this regard the seminary is pre- 
eminently a trainer of philosophical educators rather than mere 
teachers, although that phase of work which the latter must : om- 
mand, the practical, is given adequate attention. The institution 
is a protest against the crude empiricism that has so often repeated 
itself in the history of education. Herbartian thought, which: on- 
stitutes one of the more modern and most important phases of 
19th century pedagogics is thus freely and thoroughly, thou; h dy 
no means exclusively, represented at this university. But it claims 
a prominent place here, furthermore, by right of inheritance, being 
a direct descendant, through the efforts of Brzoska, Ziller,. Sroy, 
of a movement set on foot by Herbart. This present seminary 
under Rein finds itself able to maintain a standpoint for which 
those pioneer champions of the University Pedagogical seminary 
had long struggled. 

In brief the position is as follows: (1) The Science and Art 
of Pedagogics is worthy a place in the university beside the other 
philosophic, the scientific, and philological branches, etc. (2) Its 
best, must permanent, results can only be attained, its aim can only 
be fully met, by granting it the right to maintain its laboratory, the 
practice-school, on a par with the chemical or physical laboratory. 
(3) This school, as the laboratory of a university seminary, must 
be free from the governmental supervision imposed upon the 
regular school system, and unhampered by the petty restrictions 
and traditions that harass the common and secondary schools. In 
other words it must be a university institution in the true sense, 
free to test, weigh, and experiment, to follow its ideal, unrestrained. 

An institution, occupying this position,naturally takes a decided 
stand in matters of school legislation and administration. The 
position at Jena is radical, for Germany. Among other points 
may be emphasized here the following: It calls for a much fuller 
recognition of the family-principle in education and would free the 
German schools from that form of system that beaurocracy has so 
long forced upon them, It would have family and school work 
together for the education of the child. 

The American sojourner at Jena, however, is most attracted by 
pedagogical theory and practice as seenhere. Herbart’s pedagogy 
has placed certain problems before the educational world, that 
must be answered. Two of these referred to the curriculum and 
may be stated as follows: What principle should determine the 
succession of materials in the course of study? What principle 
should determine the coérdination of materials taken from differ- 
ent branches. The seminary at Jena seeks an answer to these 
problems in the child and in the process (apperception) by means 
of which the child grows into a knowledge of humanity and nature, 
and supordinates to these, though it does not wholly ignore, the 
logical unfolding of the facts of the subject itself. Space willnot 
permit a discussion of these points in detail. Suffice it to say, 
that the two principles used at Jena are known as the “ Culture 
Epochs.” and “ Concentration,” which have recently been vari- 
ously discussed in American educational journals and newer ed- 
ucational works. Still more familiar has become the third prin- 
ciple of the Formal Steps of Instruction, which is the answer to 
the third problem: What is the norm of a rational method of 
instruction? 

In these principles, vital educational problems have been placed 
before the teaching world, to which answers must be worked 
out patiently and in detail. To test the theory in the details of 
practice experience; to let these react wholesomely upon the 
former,’ to banish formalism and to find and apply that which is 
genuinely educative ; these are in general a few of the lines in 
which this institution seeks to exert an influence. 

A course in pedagogics at the university at Jena includes: (1) 
lectures in ethics, psychology, history, science, and art of pedago- 
gics; general and special didactics; (2) participation in the 
work of the practice-school, including test lessons weekly and 
their critical discussion; (3) preparation and discussion of papers 
on live educational topics or of reviews of new educational works. 
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Virginia. 

The county as the basis of organization for pedagogica) work 
by teachers, is worthy of consideration. Where state reading 
circles fail, county circles may succeed admirably, and the work 
may be carried on under the auspices of a teachers’ association, 
such as exists in most counties of the United States. Indeed 
this sort of work is to be commended to such associations, as of 
practical value, and as calculated to make more interesting and 
profitable, meetings which tco often are dry, spiritless, and profit- 
less. One pushing, energetic man or woman is sufficient to ob- 
tain success for such a movement. Roanoke Co., Virginia, has 
such a man in Supt. R. C. Stearnes, of Salem. Under his guid- 
ance the teachers’ association of this county has formed a read- 
ing circle, and adopted for study during the present year, “ Quick’s 
Educational Reformers” and “‘ Reinhart’s History of Education.” 
All the teachers in the county are rapidly falling into line in tak- 
ing the course. Such work will produce fruits in that county 
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Louisiana 

At its last meeting, the Louisiana Teachers’ Association adopt- 
ed aplan for a state reading circle, and appointed a committee 
to adopt a course of*work, and arrange for carrying it on. That 
the teachers of the state, as represented by this committee, mean 
not merely to have the name of pedagogical study, but intend to 
do earnest work, is evidenced by the fact that the course for the 
present year includes the study of five valuable books. Mr. R. L. 
Hines, of Natchitoches, deserves much credit in the organization 
of this movement, for which he has worked indefatigably. 


Alabama. 


The Teachers’ Lyceum, of Alabama, is, both in its methods of 
organization and its plan of work, most admirably adapted to ob- 
tain the best pedagogic results. The objects of the organization 
are stated to be: ‘‘ The professional advancement of teachers by. 
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co-operative study and reading; the inculcation of professional 
ethics among teachers: the advancement of systematic education 
by the enlightenment of public sentiment respecting the material 
professional and legislative demands of our schools.” The gov- 
erning body consists of fifteen professtonally educated teachers, 
but the distinctive feature of the organization is the enrollment 
of the members into local circles, which meet regularly for sys- 
tematic study. That the plan comprehends earnest work is seen 
from the fact that for the year 1893-4 the following nine books 
are being studied; Browning’s Educational Theories, Allen’s 
Mind Studies, De Garmo’s Essentials of Method, Page’s 
Theory and practice, Kellogg’s School Management, Irving’s 
Sketch Book, Hill's Our English, Longfellow’s Evangeline and 
Miles Standish. The work is marked out by months in each of 
these books. The Teachers’ Lyceum is under the presidency of 
Supt J. H. Phillips. of Birmingham, Ala. 





California. 


Many counties have taken advantage of the law passed in 1893 
by the legislature and have organized high schools. Several 
counties have from five to ten such schools. 

The reports of county institutes are unusually interesting this 
year. We note among the many instructors: P, M. Fisher, editor 
of The Pacific Educational Journal, Prof. E. H. Griggs, Earl 
Barnes, Agnes Stowell, and Margaret Schallenberger, all of Stan- 
ford, Elmer Brown, of the State university, and Prin. Pennell, of 
Chico normal. 

President Kellogg’s address at the State conventioa was excel- 
lent. The subject was * The School and its Sponsors” Presi- 
pw Jordan delivered a masterly address on “ The School and the 

tate,” 


An effort is being made to secure a normal school in San Diego 
county. 

‘Lhe publishers of The Pacific Journal have given up their plan 
of publishing a volume devoted to schools and school officers. 

Chico is to erect a $10,000 school-house. 

The Madera Tribune urges that trustees be compelled to at- 
tend institutes. : 

Butte county mourns the loss of Prin. J. E. Hennessy, of Oro- 
ville high school. 

Supt. Brown, of Humboldt county, has a novel way of noting 
faults and merits of his teach-rs. As he visits he notes either or 
both and then after numbering his notes he reads before the 
teachers’ convention. No personality appears in these com- 
ments. 





A correspondent in California to whom we are frequently in- 
debted for notes of progress in that state, gives a list of earnest 
men and women that are among the educational leaders and 
prophesies a bright future; he thinks the state is fortunate for 
having such persons in it. These are the names: “ Prof. E. H. 
Griggs, editor of the Pacific Educational Journal; Pres. D.S. 
lente. and Profs. Earl Barnes, Agnes Stowell, and Margaret 
Schallenberger, of Stanford; Pres. Elmer E. Brown, State uni- 
versity; Pres. M. Kellogg, University of Cal.; Prin. Pennell, 
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Chico normal; Supt. Foshay, Los Angeles; Supt. Alex. Frye, 
Prof. E. T. Pierce, Supt. Will S. Monroe, Prof. C. W. Childs, 
Prof. Herbart Miller, Supt. John Swett, Prof. C. H. Keyes, and 
State Supt. Anderson. 


The Seeds Grow. 


THE JOURNAL published February 4, last year, an illustrated 
article on Drawing and Composition. Our frequent contributor, 
Miss Fannie Lascomb, was inspired to try the plan it suggested. 
She was so pleased with the result that she described it in an ar- 
ticle which appeared in THE JOURNAL of May 6, The Educa- 
tional Fournal, of Toronto, republishes her article in its issue of 
November I, with the following introduction : 

We reproduce this article by Miss Lascomb, from THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
because it contains an eminently practical and suggestive method of inter- 
esting pupils in the verbal expression of their own observations. There is 
every reason in advanced classes that pupils who are interested chiefly in 
physics, chemistry, etc., should learn to express accurately, briefly, and in 
good English, their observations of phenomena. These, and the topogra- 
phy of the district they live in, with the school or farm or roads or woods 
they best know, will afford plain, sensible subjects for clear, sensible writing, 


‘and, if accompanied by drawings, opportunities for the cultivation of =ccu- 


racy of hand as well as of mind. 


New York, 


The discipline of the school children in this city always amazes 
the teachers fromthe country. They are practiced to go out with 
military precision. A fire alarm was rung in the building No. 24 
Sullivan street, occupied as a school by the Children’s Aid Society, 
in which were 370 children. At thetap of the gong they arose 
in their seats and the larger girls passed the clothing from the 
wardrobes. The children were ignorant of the fact that a fire had 
broken out in the building. They proceeded in orderly manner 
down the stairs and into the street. The engines dashed up as 
the last of the children had left the building. The fire was insig- 
nificant, having developed in a defective flue. 


A meeting of the N. Y. Association of Teachers of Cookery 
will be held in Room 712, United Charities Building, on Saturday, 
Feb. 3, at 4:00 P. M. A constitution will be adopted, and officers 
elected. 





Leading Events of the Week. 

The “ National Conference of Good City Government” met 
at Philadelphia and made suggestions for municipal reform in 
the various cities of the United States. —-Emperor William 
effected a reconciliation with Bismarck, thus increasing his own 
popularity.——It was decided to add the income tax measure as 
an amencment to the Wilson tariff bill. February 1 was fixed 
as the day for bringing the matter toa vote in the house.--—The 
German revenue bill was discussed in the reichstag.——The 
Hawaiian resolution was discussed in the senate-——The Brazil- 
ian government fleet rendezvoused at Montevideo preparatory to 
moving against the insurgent fleet ——The emperor of Russia is 
suffering from a severe attack of influenza. Secretary Carlisle 
held a conference with the leading bankers of New York city 
relative to the bond issue. 
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Correspondence. 


To the Editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL :—The article on ‘‘ Phonetic 
Reading” in your issue of January 6, was composed largely of materials 
worked out by Supt. E. P. Moses, of Raleigh, N. C. During last summer, 
Supt. Moses and I agreed to collaborate a spelling book along the lines in- 
dicated in the article, and as partner in the enterprise I used some of his 
materials in an article prepared for the college page of the county paper for 
use of the students in our state normal and industrial college here. A 
clipping containing this article was sent you, and you (modifying it some- 
what, probably to bring it into needed limits) published it January 6. 
Though referring to Supt. Moses in the closing sentence, I unfortunately 
omitted to state his share in the article, giving him full credit therefor. 

Milledgeville, Ga. E, C. BRANSON. 





In THE JOURNAL of the 23d inst. occurs the following on page 638 : ‘ It is 
an observation of imagination in an Irish boy aged seven. ‘ He stood drink- 
ing water at a sink, with his back to other people, was making believe to be 
drinking in a saloon, etc.’ Permit me to ask, why an Irish boy ?” 

Ottawa, Canada, Joun A. MacCABE 


It is to be regretted that the writer should look at the observa- 
tion made by a student of psychology from the point of view in- 
dicated above; it would also be absurd to suppose that Dr. Stan- 
ley Hall cited it to attack arace: A fact observed is a fact, no 
matter whether in an Irish, German, or Italian boy. 





What is the difference between6 x 2 and 2 x 6? Isit right tolet children 

read such expressions the easiest way, 7, ¢., for 6 x 2‘ Six times two ” ? 
CLARA THORNTON. 

5 x 2 means six multiplied by two, or six taken twice, or two 

sixes. Its pictureisO OQOOOO 000 COO 
O00000 0 000 OOO 

or any other drawing of twosixes. It does not mean six twos, 
and it is wrong to teach the child that it does. The expression 
for six twos is 2 x 6. It may be read “twomultiplied by six,” or 
(hypercriticism to the contrary notwithstanding) “two taken 
six times.” 





I have noticed in several instances, division being taught thus: 12+3 
means 12 separated into three parts. Is it not incorrect? In this problem 
I divided 12 apples among 3 boys. How many apples did each boy get ? 
Which is the correct solution, 12+3—4, or ¢ of 124? 

In your journal you protest against the teaching of homonyms together. 
What are your reasons for so doing ? Would it be wrong to ask a class to 
use week and weak in sentences ? A SUBSCRIBER, 


12—3 means twelve measured off into threes. 
tured thus: 


It may be pic- 


°000—si—sit0Ns—i‘“‘ié ww OCC 


There is no connection between this expression and the pro- 
blem given. Each boy received } of 12 apples. (See corres- 
pondence in PRIMARY JOURNAL for November.) 

Week and weak should not be put together in a sentence be- 
cause if they are, they will remain together in the mind and so 
tumble over each other whenever one is wanted that the wrong 
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one will, in the majority of instances, be written. This has been 
proven to the sorrow of thousands. Homonyms should be sep- 
arated and each put into a great many sentences of its own, so 
as to become so firmly associated with its own field of action 
that need will always suggest z¢, and never its arch-enemy, “ The 
word that sounds like it but is spelled differently.” The mind 
should not be conscious that there is such a word. Whenever 
this consciousness arises from an accidental collocation of homo- 
nyms, the doubt it occasions should be quickly allayed by abund- 
ant practice on one of the homonyms, followed, a/ter intermedi- 
exercises, so that the sound of this word may have ceased to ring 
zn the ears, by abundant practice upon the other, in sentences, 





We have no clear idea here in England as to the education of the negro 
in the United States. Is the race making the progress expected ? 

England. Gero. L, RAINSFORD. 

The negroes of the South are certainly making great educa- 
tional progress. The means for their education now available 
for them are large and are increasing greatly. There are now 
more than 25,500 schools for negroes in the Southern states 
proper, and in them at least 2,250,000 negroes have learned to 
read, and to write. Last year there were in these schools 238,000 
pupils and 20,000 teachers. There are also in the South 150 
schools for the advanced education of negroes, and seven colleges 
with negro presidents and negro faculties. Further particulars 
can be had of the bureau of education. 





The Educational Exchange, of Alabama, says : “ Messrs. E. L. 
Kellogg & Co., have done nothing but work hard for nearly 
twenty years, and that they have a convenient building to be 
housed in will be a pleasure to every teacher who has read their 
publication. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL earnestly strove for im- 
proved methods in the school-room, and kept at it year after year, 
and stills keeps at it. Hence its success has been well merited.” 





How to Increase Your Salary. 


Any lady teacher, with little effort, can increase her salary from $50 to 
$100 per year How? By sending us a full account of all vacancies which 
come to her knowledge. This information is of value to us and to the 
teachers registered with us, therefore we will pay for it. Upon receipt of 
report we will write the authorities and obtain permission to recommend 
teachers. The fact of your writing will be held as strictly confidential, If 
the report proves currect (it being the first.report to reach us) and if we fill 
the vacancy, we will pay you $5. You can easily report-4o or 50 positions 
during the season and we can fill from 10 to 20 of them, making an in- 
crease to your income of from $50 to $1.00. We will also give you credit 
for $1, toward a membership in our association, for the first 5 correct re- 
ports of vacancies. This offer is made especially to lady teachers, as they 
above all others most need additions to their incomes, It is not oper to 
any superintendent who would consider it a bribe. We use our a 
of coming vacancies for the good of the teachers and to make money. f 
any lady teacher desires to do the same in a small way and will send us 
notices, early, it benefits us and many fellow teachers who will thus be 
enabled to find ‘‘ just the right position.” Address The Teachers’ Co- 
operative Association, 6034 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, 
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the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
are kept in stock by us, and will be furn- 
ished on receipt of price. 


Burns 


US Piles 
POND’ 
EXTRAC 


It will Cure. 


East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. | 
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New Books. 





The new world is continually astonishing the old with examples 
of perseverance and entery rise ; these qualities are now recognized 
as a part of the American character. No more striking example 
has been given in recent years than by Hubert Howe Bancroft. 
What he accomplished was unique, for it required not only the 
talent of the literary man, but the co-ordination, administration, 
and systematization required by the superintendent of a vast 
public work. The story of how a gigantic history was produced 
is told by Mr. Bancroft in his memoir entitled Lzterary /ndustries. 
The description of how he produced this history reads like a ro- 
mance. Mr. Bancroft went to California during the mining ex- 
citement, and opened a book-store, by means of which he amassed 
a comfortable fortune. While in this business some historical 
books relating to the Pacific coast fell into his hands and the idea 
occurred to him of collecting a library of works relating to that 
region. The collection grew slowly at first and then more rapidly 
until he was astonished at the number. Many more were found 
in Europe. When the library was complete it comprised twenty- 
five or thirty thousand volumes. Inthe hands of many such a 
stupendous collection of books would have been useless, because 
they would not have been able to use it to advantage. Mr. Ban- 
croft himself was dazed at the task before him, but he solved the 
difficulty by constructing an index that was wholly unique—one by 
which he could obtain any information needed from any book in 
the collection and that would adjust itself to the growing library. 
Then he had to decide what form his work should take. After 
considerable deliberation he decided on history. But there were 
more difficulties ; such a work as he contemplated could not be 
accomplished by one person in a lifetime. He had to train assist- 
ants ; here he found another difficulty, for he could not be assured, 
until they were tried, that when they were referred to 4 book they 
would obtain just the information desired. 

In producing the five volumes on Nadézve Races he got his force 
thoroughly trained and organized for the production of the large 
number of volumes that have followed. In writing the history of 
such states as California, Oregon, Nevada, Colorado, etc., it was 
desirable to get much information from living witnesses, such as in 
a few years would be unobtainable, and this involved a vast amount 
of additional labor. On the whole, the memoir of Literary /ndus- 
tries is a remarkable narrative of how industry,pluck, perseverance, 
and literary and business capacity brought a remarkable success— 
one of which Americans should feel proud. Mr. Bancroft's books 
will be of vast aid to future historians, because in their compila- 
tion he has sought above all things the truth. His narrative of 
how this work was accomplished is preceded by a finely apprecia- 
tive introduction by George Frederick Parsons. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York.) 


A valuable contribution to economic literature is the book en- 
titled The Mark in Europe and America by Pres. Enoch A. Bryan, 
of Vincennes university, Indiana. The author made a very 
thorough investigation of the subject with the help of the ample 
material afforded by Harvard university. What he found led him 
to differ materially as to the origin of the mark from many writers 
who had preceded him. The later investigators have tended to 
place the mark farther back in history than among the Germanic 
tribes. ‘This later tendency :’ says the author, “to discover 
traces of the village community in all races that have not escaped 
from barbarism, of course shifts the question entirely, and places 
it where its answer must rest upon a larger knowledge of tribal 
conditions and savage races than we as yet possess. The vol- 
ume contains a most interesting and profitable discussion for 
students of history and economics. (Ginn & Co., Boston. Mail- 
ing price, $1.10.) 


Dr. Langdon S. Thompson has prepared Am /deal Course in 
Art Education, considered in its relation to other school work, 
the concentration of studies, and its own logical development, 
which teachers of art would find it to their profit to examine. 
This course is prepared in accordance with well-defined and 
widely-recognized principles and is followed by a syllabus of 
work in elementary art education. A general view of Thomp- 
son’s Educational and Industrial System of Drawing is also 
given. The system has the endorsement of Dr. E. E. White, 
Com. Harris, Assistant Superintendent Calkins, and other lead- 
ing educators. (D.C. Heath & Co, Boston.) 


_ Mr.S. B. Sinclair,principal of the Model Training school of Ham- 
ilton, Ontario, is the author of a manual for primary teachers entitled 
First Year at School. \t is a practical, philosophical elabora- 
tion of phonics, language lessons, ‘ Grube ” arithmetic, busy work, 
and blending of kindergarten with public school work. The 
author has the true spirit of primary teaching. He has had for 
a number of years the supervision of the work of a large number 
of pupils passing from the kindergarten to the primary grades, 
and has had exceptional opportunities for extending the objective 
teaching of the kindergarten, and for thoroughly testing and 
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applying such methods as can be profitably introduced into all 
graded and ungraded schools. First Year at School has had a 
large circulation among the teachers of Canada, but has been little 
knuwn in the United States. £. L. Kellogg S& Co., of New York 
and Chicago, satisfied that it will prove of great value to the 
primary teachers of this country, are about to issue an edition of 
it, which will be welcomed by the large number of friends of Mr. 
Sinclair who are already acquainted with the merits of his book. 


Magazines. 


——The number of 7he Living Age for the week ending January 6, begins a 
new volume, a new year, and a newseries. During 1894 the department of 
fiction will include, besides short stories, copyrighted translations of repre- 
sentative French and German novelists. The first issue of the new year 
contains the opening chapters of a powerful serial, ‘‘Manette Andrey, A 
Picture of Life During the Reign of Terror, from the French of Paul Perret 
and a charming story, ‘‘ The Numidian,” from the German, by Ernest Eck- 
stein. Other translations will follow. , 
The opening talein the February number of Short Stories, ‘* A Fair Sub- 
stitute,” is a story of the stage by Nathaniel Childs, of the Tremont Thea- 
ter, Boston. Following this are seventeen short stories, original and trans- 
lated, among which are to be noted a prize story from the ‘best story " com- 
petition, called ‘‘ The Mother of ‘ Pills’,” by Ella Higginson, 

——The Century for February will contain an article by John G. Nicolay, 
President Lincoln’s private secretary, on the ** Gettysburg Address,”’ accom- 
panied by a facsimile of the original manuscript there printed for the first 
time. This article will probably settle various disputed points about the 
writing, delivery, and correct text of this famous address. 

——The February Forum contains an impartial review of the whole Ha- 
waiian controversy by the eminent historian, James Schouler, of Boston, 
who as a student of international law has gone over the whole matter espe- 
cially for 7he Forum—to make it plain, without any partisan purpose to 
serve. The number contains a sharp protectionist criticism of the Wilson 
bill by Albert Clarke, secretary of the Home Market club, of Boston. 


—Richard Harding Davis’ recent journey to the cities of the Mediterra- 
nean has borne fruit in an international story of New York and Tangiers, in 
which three American types are set against a background of Arabs and en- 
forced residents of Northern Africa. The tale is in two chapters, and will 
be published with illustrations in the May Harper's Magazine. 








Literary Notes, 


——Fords, Howard & Hulbert have issued 7wo German Giants: Freder- 
ick the Great and Bismarck, the founder and the builder of the German 
empire, by John Lord, D.D. 

— A unique as well as valuable work, which will contain a complete set of 
fine engravings of the ‘‘ Great Educational Exhibits,” will shortly be issued 
from the press of Wm. George Bruce, Milwaukee, Wis. The illustrations 
are made from sketches made by a special artist at Liberal Arts department 
last summer and wil] be the only complete collection that has been gathered. 
When it is considered that the exhibits represent in reality the labor of ten 
million children, as well as the present educational status of the United 
States, it may be said that the volume will prove an interesting one. 

—— Lee & Shepard are about to publish a new book by Henry Wood under 
the title of 7he Political Economy of Natural Law. Its purpose is to out- 
line a political economy which is practical and natural rather than theoret- 
ical and artificial, being a study of inherent laws and principles. 

—The Century Co., New York, have issued ‘* Pudd’nhead Wilson's Cal- 
endar tor 1894,” containing humorous extracts from Mark Twain's latest 
story, ‘‘ Pudd’nhead Wilson,” now appearing in 7he Century. They offer 
to send a copy of the calendar free to any one who will inclose them a stamp 
to pay postage. 

Civilization During the Middle Ages is the title of an interesting new 
work in press with the Scribners. It is a picture as well as a suggestive 
account of the conditions and characteri tics of the middle ages, and ts writ- 
ten by George B. Adams, professor of history in Yale university, and a rec- 
ognized authority on medieval history, 

—D.C Heath & Co., of Boston, announces their long promised edition 
of Schiller’s Wi/helm Tell, with introduction and notes by Prof. R. W. 
Deering, of Western Reserve university, 

— Roberts Brothers have just issued Memoirs of Two Young Married 
Women, By Honore de Balzac, translated by Katherine Prescott Wormeley, 
The Aim of Life, by Rev, Philip Stafford Moxom, and A//egretéo, a volume 
of poems by Gertrude Hall. 

—Ginn & Co. will have ready in April 7he Gate to the Anabasis, by 
Clarence W. Gleason, instructor in Latin and Greek, Roxbury Latin school, 
Boston, which is intended to do for beginners in Greek what the Gate fo 
Cesar has done for beginners in Latin, 

——Clarence M. Boutelle, a teacher of very a active brain, at Chippewa Falls, 
Wis., has begun a serial in the Voice of Masonry (Chicago) ; it is entitled 
the ‘‘ Man of Mount Moriah.” 





Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla and be not afraid of an attack of Grip. Prepare the 
blood to resist disease. 





HE SCHOOL JOURNAL is published weekly at $2.50 a year. 
T o meet the wishes of a large majority of its subscribers it is 
sent regularly until definitely ordered to be discontinued, and all 
arrears are paid in full, but is always discontinued on expiration if 
desired. A monthly edition, THE Primary SCHOOL JOURNAL for 
Primary Teachers is $1.00 a year. THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE is 
published monthly, for those who do not care for a weekly, at 
$1.00 a year. EDUCATIONAL FouNDATIONS is a monthly series of 
books on the Science and Art of Teaching, for those who are 
studying to be professional teachers, at $1.00 a year. OvuR TIMES 
is a carefully edited paper of Current Events, at 30 cents a year. 
Attractive club rates on application. Please send remittances by 
draft on N. Y., Postal or Express order, or registered letter to the 
publishers, E. L. Kettocc & Co., Educational Building, 61 East 
gth Street, New York. 
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MERRILL’S COPY-BOOKS, 82% GeaveD_sysTew: 
PER DOZEN. 
Standard Series—Six Numbers. Nos. 1, 2,3,4,5,amd6, - - + $1.00 
Intermediate Series—Seven Numbers. Nos. 1, 1}, 2, 2}.3,4,and5, - .75 
é¢ 66 With Blotters. Nos. 1, 1}, 2, 2§,3,4,and5,  - .88 
Tracing Series—Two Numbers. Nos. 1 and 2, cS ee 
66 46 With Blotters. Nos. 1 and 2, - - - - - . 88 


These New Copy-Books have been prepared with the utmost care by practical and successful instruc- 
tors in penmanship, and embody many new and valuable features. 

Although but recently issued, they have already been adopted for and introduced into the public 
schools of New Vork City, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Hoboken, Orange, Rahway, Elizabeth, Poughkeepsie, 
Albany, and in prominent cities, villages, and towns throughout the country. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 43, 45 & 47 E. Tenth St., New York. 


(Successors to ErFinGHAM Maynarp & Co, amd Cuarves E, Merrirt & Co.) 


H. I. SMITH, 5 Somerset St., BOSTON. J. D. WILLIAMS, 151 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 


POLLARD’S SYNTHETIC METHOD OF 
TEACHING READING AND SPELLING. 


The only method which turnishes the child the processes by which he can work out his own results. 

Hence the only Method which gives certainty and independence in the recognition of words. 
WHAT PEOPLE SAY OF IT: 

Anna M. Spollen, Prin., McClelland School, Philadelphia. ‘*To my mind it is the greatest need of 
the age; this power attained ty pupils to pronounce new words without the teacher's aid.” . 

F. B. Gault, Supt, Tacoma, Wash. ‘It 1s our decision that we get results never before attained by 
other methods. We can give you results that your Word Method does not suggest to you.” 

E. 8. Loomis, Prin. Baldwin University, Berea, O. “It has within it power. 
which the learner can use to unlock the storehouse of ideas.” 

We can give you the testimony of thousands of people who have used the Pollard Method from one to 


eight years. Their verdict in brief is that they accomplish twice as much as with old methods, Progres- 
sive teachers everywhere are mastering this Method. 


POLLARD’S MANUAL, the teacher's handbook, sent, postpaid, for $1.00. 
WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 358 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ills. 


Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years mosely scraping together so much miserable Latin and 
‘Greek as might be learned otberv ise easily and delightfully in one year.’”"—MILTON. 

Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sailust, Ovid, Juvenal. Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
Xenophon's Anabasis, each to teachers for examination, $1.60. 

Clark’s Practica! and Progressive Latin Grammar; adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and 
to all other systems. Price to teachers for examination, $1.00. 


Sargent’s Stand+rd Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 
tories, Manesca’s French *eries, etc 


2 Sample poges of our Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


EXERCISES FOR 


Washington’s Birthday 


Including «« THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS.” 
Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. Paper. Price, 25 cents. 


Washington’s Birthday has by the logic of events given character to the Midwinter Public Day in most 
of the schools of the land. Without doubt you wil] observe the day by some appropriate exercise. Here 
is a book that will furnish you with just such an exercise as you want. 

A Manual of nearly 60 pages. Lrberad discount when ordered in quantities. 





In short it is a key 











EXERCISES 


—UN— —FOR— 


THE AMERICAN FLAG. WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. A Manual of 30 pages. Paper. Price, 20 cents. 
Address all orders Both sent to one address for 30 cents, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
and 


Picture Cards 


For Rewards and Remembrances, 


Our line for Spring of 1894 con- 
tains new and attractive designs 
of every description. In variety, 
beauty, novelty, coloring and finish, 
it embraces everything desirable. 
Large price-list on request, or, do as 
four-fifths of my customers do from 
year to year, remit as much money 
as you Care to invest saying, number 
of and kinds of cards wanted and 
secure good value. 


A. FLANAGAN, Chicago. 





Reward 


eacher should have a Copy of 

Hans RASMUSSEN’S 
PHYSICAL CULTURE 

ros THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


Itis well arranged, mcely graded 
and accurately illustrated. Any 
teacher, with this book before him, 
can successfully give lessons in 
CALISTHENICS, MARCHING 
andin WAND,DUMB-BELL and 
INDIAN CLUB Exercises. The 
commands are illustrated by 130 
half tone copies of photographs, 
so that the teacher can referto the 
picture and see i f the command is 
properly executed. The children 
will enjoy the exercises and return 
to their books with renewed vigor. © 
Why not order a copy? $1.25 will 
bring it to your hand. We solicit 
your ccrrespondence. 

aQgonese: 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
300 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IL 











Vocal Music. 


“ClassicVocal Gems,” 


SOPRANO, 
_31 classical songs, represen- 
ting some of the foremost Euro- 
pean composers. 


“ClassicVocal Gems,” 


TENOR, 
30 classical songs compiled in 
one volume; a selection which 
few buyers could equal. 


“ClassicVocal Gems,” 


ALTO, 

33 7! selected songs 
from the best foreign and Amer- 
ican composers, including many 
notable triumphs. 


‘Classic Vocal Gems,” 


BARITONE or BASS. 


24 songs, not too difficult, yet high class. Every 
singer will appreciate such a collection in one book. 


The Famous Classic Series: 


“* Song Classics,”’ 2 vols, 

* Piano Classics,”* 2 vols. 

** Classic Pianist,” 

“Song Classics for Low Voices,” 

* Classic Tenor Songs.” 

“Classic Baritone and Bass Songs.” 

** Classic Four Hand Collection.” 

“Classical Coll. Violin and piano.” 

* Young People’s Classics,”’ vols. 1 and 2. 

The above series represents 12 volumes of the“best 
music known, 





NEW 
MUSIC 
BOOKS 


(Nivér 
Ditson 
0. 


Any of the books by mail, po:tpaid, in heavy paper, 
81; doards, 1.25 ; cloth gilt, B2. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-403 Washington St., Boston. 
C.H. Ditson &Co., N.Y. J. E. Ditson &Co., Phila. 


IMPORTANT BOOKS 


—FOR— 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 





The Astor Library of Standard Literature. 


Comprising the most popular Works of Dickens, 
Thackeray, George Eliot. Walter Scott, Lytton, 
Cooper, Irving, Carlyle, Ruskin, etc. 229 vols, 
Half Russia binding. 75 cen’s per yolume: 50 cts 
per vol. toschools Postage 8 to 10 cts. additional 
per vol, 


STANDARD POETS. 


Mrs. Browning, Robert Browning, Burns, Bryant, 
Byron, Chaucer, Campbell, Coleridge, Goldsmith, 
Hemans, Milton, Moore, Scott, Shakspeare, Spen- 
ser. Virgil, Wordsworth, etc. 108 volumes, Fait 
Russia binding, 75 cents per vol.; 50 cts. per vol. to 
schools. Postage 8 to ro cts. additional per vol. 





G2 Send for our complete catalogue, giving full 
information. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


46 East 14th Street, New York. 
100 Purchase St., Boston. 


MUSIC 


For School or Institute Use. 











SONG TREASURES 


is a well known and popular book of which thous- 
ands of copies have been sold. Themesand words 
are appropriate for school or institute use. Nature, 
the Sexsons, the Home, Our Creator, etc., are set 
to beautiful music. any favorites which never 
grow old and other charming new ones. Nicely 
printed, durably bound. Only 15 cents each. 
Special rates for quantities. 


BEST PRIMARY SONGS 


is our new book, now ready, containing about 100 
of the best songs for the lower grades that it was 
possible to find. One teacher has taken 250 copies. 
Attractive cover, and well printed and bound. 
Sample 1% cents. Low rates for quantities. 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 
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The remains otf a gigantic deer were dis- 
covered near Punta Rassa, Fla., in aswamp 
known as Monroe's cypress swamp. It is 
said to resemble the well-known prehis- 
toric Irish elk, and is the only specimen of 
that kind ever found in this country. The 
antlers, which are in a perfect state of 
preservation, measure 8 feet and 11 inches 
from tip to tip, and when stood upright on 
the ground are a few inches under 12 feet 
in height. The frontal bone, to which 
these gigantic horns are attached, is some- 
what larger that of a horse, while the ver- 
tebra, is very delicate and small in com- 
parison to what must have been the size of 
the animal. The skeleton will be presented 
to the Smithsonian institution by the owner 
of the ground in which it was found. 


“« What beautiful specimens of carving?” 
exclaimed a visitor te a school where 
manual training is taught. **Do your 
pupils do that?” The teacher blushing 
with pleasure had to acknowledge that they 
did. In explaining why the work was so 
excellent she said it was partly due to 
natural aptitude of the pupils, partly to the 
mode of instruction, and partly to the tools 
they used. There is nothing like having 
tools made especially for the purpose, like 
the wood-carvers’ knives of Hammacher, 
Schlemmer & Co., New York. 


It pupils are studying physics some 
interesting points in regard to light and 
mechanics may be obtained from the study 
of the construction of the magic lantern. 
The “ Paragon” and “ Excelsior” lanterns 
of Queen & Co. are marvels of nice ad- 
justment and capacity of producing clear, 
distinct pictures. In illustrating lectures 
before classes and for entertainments they 
are operated by petroleum, lime-light, or 
electric lamp. The catalogue will give all 
necessary information. 


A new mathematical text-book, A First 
Book in Algebra, has been prepared by 
Wallace C. Boyden, A. M., sub-master of 
the Boston normal -school. It is designed 
especially for classes in the upper grades 
of grammar schools. Also adapted to the 
needs of any class of beginners. This 
timely new book has been especially pre- 
pared to meet the demand for a text-book 
in algebra suited to the needs and methods 
of instruction in the lower grades. It is 
thoroughly elementary, and presents the 
subject in such a manner as to develop 
from the pupil’s knowledge of arithmetc a 
larger and broader view of numbers and 





Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 





their relations. A notable feature of tht 
book isthe large number and variety 0 
problems, Silver, Burdett & Co. will fur- 
nish information regarding this and other 
books. 


Give the boys a chance to develop their 
elocutionary and oratorical powers. They 
say Americans are famous talkers. There 
is something commendable in that if the 
talk is logical. The next generation will 
be better talkers if the boys are weil 
taught, and they will be if they have good 
teachers and such speakers as the Ad- 
vanced Speaker, the Junior Speaker, and 
the Primary Speaker, Baker & Taylor Co., 
5 and 7 East 16th street, New York. Write 
for examination and introduction terms. 


Many as there were who attended the par- 
liament of religions there were thousands 
upon thousands who failed to be present, 
and to a!l such a special treat is in store in 
the publication of Dr. H. Barrows’ 
“History of the Parliament.” The book 
is comprehensive to the fullest degree. It 
is in two volumes and is divided into parts 
or sections, each one of which covers 
thoroughly the ground apportioned to it. 
Dr. Barrows was fortunate enough to se- 
cure as assistant editors Dr. Leonard 
Woolsey Bacon, Rev. R. C. Towne, spe- 
cialist in Oriental religions, Rev. Walter 
M. Barrows, D. D., chairman of the mis- 
sionary congresses; Prof. George S. Good- 
speed, Clyde B. Votaw, Frederick P. Noble, 
secretary of the African congress; H. M. 
Kirctchjian, of Constantinople, and Mervin 
Marie Snell, who conducted the scientific 
secticn of the parliament. 


Queen & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, have 
brought out an excellent series of moderate 
priced instruments for experimental labor- 
atory work in electrical measurements. 
This apparatus is well adapted to the re- 
quirements of high school or elementary 
college practice, and has been supplied, 
already, to many prominent institutions 
throughout the country. No progressive 
school can afford to slight this very import- 
ant branch of physics, which receives in- 
creased attention each year, and all science 
teachers whether prospective buyers or not, 
should write to Queen & Co., for illustrated 
catalogue 1-70, which contains full inform- 
ation as to their specialties in such instru- 
ments. 


If it is desirable to find a position for an- 
other year, now is the time to be looking for 
one. In securing a place, there is no more 
potent means than a teachers’ agency, es- 
pecially like that of Everett O. Fisk & Co, 
which has attained such proportions that 
there are representatives in Boston. New 
York, Chicago, Hartford, Los Angeles, and 
Portland, Ore. Send to any of these places 
for a 100-page agency manual. 


California prospers apace. At the close 
of last year the state had a population of 
1,500,000, and since 1880 the assessed value 
of property has just doubled. She has the 
largest per capita wealth of any state in the 
Union, and her savings banks now have on 
deposit $1 38,000,000. She ranks first among 
the states in the production of gold, wine, 
honey, oranges, almonds, and walnuts, and 
is running close to first on many other pro- 
ducts. Last year her mines yielded gold to 
the value of $13,000,000, and other precious 
metals to the value of $7,000,000. San 
Francisco is now the leading whaling port 
of the world. 


Marion Crawford’s few American novels 
are said to be the least popular ones he 
has written. His reputation has been chiefly 
made by his romantic tales of modern Italy, 
the interest of the public in ‘‘ Saracinesca ” 
and its companions being very active still. 





Eyesight 


“My boy had Scarlet 
Fever when 4 years old, 
leaving him very weak 
and with blood pois- 
oned with canker. 
His eyes became in- 
flamed, his sufferings 
were intense, and for 7 
j weeks he could not even 

open me ae... I ace 
lift giving m % 
ord Blackman. SARSAPARILLA 
which soon cured him. I know it aaved hi. 
sight, if not his very life.’ ABRBIE F. BLACk 
MAN. 2888 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


hoop’s PILLS are the best after-dinner Pills 
asi igestion, cure headache and biliousness 











Nervous prostration, 
loss of 
sleeplessness 

and cured 


brain fatigue, 
appetite, 
controlled 








DEAF 558.2. 1e40 noises cure 


4 or 
qaly by F. Hoos, 888 Peay Ne ¥. Write for 





WIFE CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
b IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 
oF $10.50 nescncsens ore an es 
> und unrated te 10 years. Shipped any. 
weno on » 90 dave’ trial in 
Bry from, factory, are use. “won _~ i awarded. 


LARGE! FREE % CATALOGUE. 


A. X. - 
Oxford Mfg. Co,, 342 Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill 









CROWN AND.BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates, 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work, I van 
now offer reasonable prices as + with first 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 28d St., NY 





SE Se relief 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES.':'s:3: “45 HMA. 
De eR 


harlestown, Mass. 





Musical, far sounding, and a bighiy satis 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c 


WESF Trot, hy. “Ts26"" 


Description and prices on application 


¢ BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Ree gredcooreyaed >t BELLS 


Price and Terms Free. Name this paper 


25 to $50 Figen: 


- pa 

Gentlem using - selling 
“Old Reliable Plater. ” Only 
practical way to replate custy and 
worn knives, forks, spoons, ete; 
quickly done by dipping in melted 
metal, No experience, polishing 
or machinery. Thick plate at ove 
operation; lasts 5 to 10 years: fine 
finish when taken from the plater. 
"| Every family has plating to do. 
Plater sells readily. Profits large 
W. P. Harrison & Co., Colambus,0. 


PLAYS eis" rlor, Catalogue tree. 
T. $. DENISON, Publisher. Chicago, 

A | fair business is of mutual benetit. Whev 
you buy a beek, or article cf dress the seller 
makes a small preit, You get material for cui- 
ture of mind or shelter of body, Therefore see i! 
our advertisers cannot benefit you, Mention 
this paper and so benefit us, 
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The history of English literature is a his- 
tory of cycles of great intellectual activity, 
each marked by several writers of dominat- 
ing genius. Nost of these men were poets, 
for poetry is the supreme expression of na- 
tional,thought and aspiration. You can run 
over these cycles, each marked by its great 
writer, in a moment—Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Byron, Wordsworth, 
Tennyson ; that is the whole thing in a nut- 
shell. So at Tennyson's death the torch of 
sacred fire, passed trom lifted hand to hand 
along the generations. found none worthy 
to receive it. We seem at this end of the 
Victo-ian age to have reached the outer 
edge of the cycle of great literary achieve- 
ment —G. H. Fitch, in December Cadzfor- 
nian. 


Many people have noticed what interest 
children have taken in a subject after hear- 
ing a lecture on it, illustrated by the use of 
the stereopticon. This instrument is one 
of the most useful things ever invented for 
getting up home, school, Sunday-school, 
and public entertainments, and at a com- 
paratively small cost. The catalogue 
of McAllister, 49 Nassau street, N. Y., de- 
scribes magic lanterns, stereopticons, etc., 
and gives a list of many thousands of views 
from which to choose. 


The effort in the builders of school- houses 
now is to make the structures not only 
convenient, safe, and durable, but as hand- 
some as circumstances will permit. The 
merits of every thing that promises safety 
and beauty should be looked into. Nor- 
throp’s Stamped Steel Ceiling has attained 
an extensive use in the school-houses It 
will be readily seen that it will not fall, like 
plaster, and is susceptible of much greater 
ornamentation. For further information, 
send to H. S. Northrop, 30 Rose street, 
N. Y., for a catalogue. 


What folly! To be without BEECHAM’S 
PILLS. 


A useful school-room article was exam- 
ined the other day. It was the colored line 
slate of the Hyatt School Slate Co., Lim- 
ited, Bethlehem, Pa. The lines are drawn 
on the slate by machinery, and are regular 
and straight. This cannot be done by hand 
with the same degree of accuracy. The 


lines are filled up with a»composition of | 


either a pink or soapstone color, presenting 
a smooth surface and offering no resist- 
ance to the stroke ot the pencil. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP bas been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC- 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND is: and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHGA. Sold ~ 5 paiess, L 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask 

Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” ana take no other hina 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


The student, teacher, writer, or man of 
business needs a good dictionary. There 
is small excuse for being without one when 
there are so many good ones in existence. 
Among these may be counted Worcester'’s 
Dictionary, that sets the standard for so 
many printing offices! It is complete and 
scholarly : is provided with a patent index 
that is a great help in finding the subjects 
required. This book, on Noyes’ dictionary 
holder, and will prove its great value every 
day the student possesses it. Write to J. 
B. Lippincott Co. for particulars. 


IMPORTANT. 

When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 
press and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 
Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomelvy Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. 
stages, and elevated railroads to all de 
live better for less money at the Gran 


Horse cars, 
ts. Youcan 
Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel ir the city. _ Ford 
& Co., Proprictors.] ° 





Artistic Gowns. 


Ladies who wear artistic gowns, without corsets, 
can be their own dressmaker % following a working 
model. designed especially for themselves. 

Send for circulars. 


-75- 


NEW DESIGNS OF 


rmgyae, “™siveseo.ee*| Blackboard Stencils 





Why suffer ionger, when you 
can receive free a diagnosis of 
your troubles by Dr. Wallace 8. 


have just been added to our list, which is the largest 
and best made. Send for new circular, just ready. 
‘There is great difference in the quality of oiackboard 


Free to 


—— aoen. nd at once for | stencils, not merely in paper and perforating, but in 
ymp = - aS me design. Our designs are very carefully drawn by 
| N VA L | D: Cone oe end now Same: | an artist and are true to hfe, 
—- entirely new in medical 


treatment, —successful when 
eve rything else had failed. 


NEW DESICNS. 











WOMEN, stimestecr weoicwe co.) 48, Xariasangage Tervons 
Sau Central Ave , Cleveland,O, 3 New 
13 ew Blames: and Flowers. 


§ New | 
10 New Geesraphical and Historical 


Also Holiday stencils, Borders, etc. Two sampies 
worth, 15 cents, for only 10 cents with catalogue. 
Send all stencil orders to N. Y. office. 


L L. KELLOGG & CO,, 61 E. 9th St,, N. ¥. 
DRESSING nan 
For Ladies’ and Children’s TE ACHERS AIDS. you book ¢ ve e 


Boots & Shoes. | ods in Arithmetic, History oe ? Banestlon etc, 


Send 6cents. E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East 
acy et egal bottle. | Ninth Street, New York. 


GREAT NATIONS OF THE WORLD. 


This book is now ready for de- ido without this book. Over 1200 
livery. It is finely illustrated with| orders were received before publica- 
22 latest portraits of reigning Sov- | tion. | You need this book. Price, 
ereigns. Every teacher who teaches | 50c.; fo teachers, 40c.; postage, 5c. 
History or Geography ought not to| 


The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
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E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 





MAKE it a pleasure trip by travelling 
on the Elegant Passenger Steamship- 
of the Ocean Steamship Company, 


Plorida | 2 cheeennal cue 


From New York From Boston. 
This Winter i Greater Comfort at 35 to 50% - expense than ty rail. 


Ask your nearest Ticket Agent or write to 
RICHARDSON & BARNARD, Ag’ts, W.L. JAMES, Ag’t, RL. WALKER, Ag’t, W. E. ARNOLD, G.T.P.A.., 
bewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 13S, 3dSt., Phila. Pa. New Pior35,N.R.N.Y. New Pier 35, N.R., N.Y 
G. M. SORREL, Manager. 


<VUEsS WED THUR FRI. SAT: SUN 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY 
A HANDSOME 


GATTI LADIES eee 


‘ SUBSCRIBER. 
THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS. 
If you enjoy a cup of Delicious Tea send in your orders. 3}¢)bs. Fine 
Tea by malt on = vy $2 = — = r A A Se i 
aywit gp A upwards. most ex pe 
wT "on Zp hy i the next thirty days. China Tea Sets and Lar ps 
with $10, $15, a 20 orders to in’ uce Our excellent New Crop 
Teas. Formosa and Amoy, Oolong, Congou, English Breakfar*. 
qapen. Imperial, Young Hysun, Gurpowder. Sun Sun Chop end 
ixed. Good mixed teas20c. per lb. Headquarters in Onited States 


A or Fine One pound of our tea will go fartoer than three 
pounds of trash. Thirty years’ national reputation for se.ling Pure Good Only. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO0.??.0. Box 289. 31 & 33 Vesey St., NY. 


EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 


Going to 
















CET UP ORDERS. 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. 











communicating with advertisers. 
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First Lessons in Language. 
Elements of Composition and Grammar. 





A two-book course in Language, Composition, and Grammar, by 
SoutTHworTH & GopDaRD, of surpassing excellence. If you are not 
already acquainted with these books, you have an agreeable prospect be- 
fore youin becoming so. They interest the pupils and are profitable to 
them. The most gratifying success attends their use. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, New York Boston Chicago 


THE PRANG ART EDUCATIONAL PAPERS. 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 


The Art Idea in Education 


and In Practical Life. 


By JOHN S. CLARK. 
Price, 20 CENTS. 





For full information in regard to these and other publications on Art Instruction, address 


The Prang Educational Company, 
646 Washington St., Boston 47E.10thSt., New York 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Unparalleled. 


RIDPATH’S 
History of the 
United States 


With Over 800 Pages and 300 illustrations 


Family, School, Library 
verv Student, infact * 
Everybody Should Own a Copy 
e 


It is the BEST in the WORLD for the Money. 


One Volume, S8vo, Cloth, $3.75. 


The United States History Co. 


CHAS. E. BROWN, 53% State Street, Boston. 
WM. B. PERKINS, Clinton Hall, New York. 














[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St.. NEW YORK. 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
orrespondence solicited. 











"THE BEST SPEAKERS. 








BRANCH’S NATIONAL SPEAKERS. 


Advanced Speaker, cloth, - $1.25 | Junior Speaker, cloth, - 75 cents. 


Primary Speaker, boards, - 50 cents. 


* Bright, fresh and — adapted to their purpose.”— Utica Lerald. 


For examination and introduction terms, aderece 











THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 5 and 7 East 16th Street, New York City. 





EVERY PRIMARY TEACHER 


should have a copy of THE KINDERGARTEN NEWs FOR FEBRUARY. 


It contains a fine portrait of Miss Elizabeth 


P. Peabody, who established the kindergarten in this country, with a biographical sketch by Miss May J. 


Garland, of Boston. 
extended nearly through the century. 

The Kindergarten News is a magazine that you want. 
cost is only fifty cents a year. 


three stamps, and find out all about it. 
Astor Place, and he will be pleased to show it to you. 


This number is full of references to Miss Peabody and the noble work of her life which 
Send us five cents for a sample copy. 

It is full of SUGGESTIONS FOR PRIMARY WORK. The 
Where can you invest half a dollar to better advantage ? 

Do you know that ‘T'HE BRADLEY CoLor Top ts making a sensation in educational circles? 
Or if you are in New York call on H. 


Send six cents, 
M. Crist, Room 3, Clinton Hall, 


We are printing a second edition of PAPER AND SCIssorRs IN THE SCHOOL-Room, by Emily A. Weaver. This 


is € MANUAL OF PAPER CUTTING 
illustrations. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 


AND FOLDING and the cost is only twenty-five cents. 


Over two hundred 


Springfield, Mass. 





Mude:in Methods of Teaching 


HUMAN ANATOMY, 
PHYSIOLOGY 4%D HYGIENE. 


For Primary and Intermediate Schools. 


By CHARLES H. MAY, M.D. 


tive development. 


In this work the author has endeavored to raise the general standard of 
health amongst children by definite instruction based upon the latest scientific 
investigations of the topics treated; expressing them in simple language easily 
understood, and accompanying them with copious illustrations; thus guiding 
pupi s to apply the principles given according to the latest methods of induc- 


It has »een the aim of both Author and Publishers to present the best work 
of its kind, thoroughly adapted to the use of Primary and Intermediate Schools 


WILLIAM WOOD & COMPANY, Publishers 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


NEW YORK. 





First Steps in the Patriotic Education of American Children. 
ADOPTED BY THE W. R. CORPS AND STATE TEACHERS’ ASSO. OF INDIANA. sa 
THE PATRIOTIC PRIMER FOR THE LITTLE CITIZEN. BY mail postpaid, 


Gives the political history of the Unite’ States and the relations of children to the government of the 
home, the school and their country, in a compact and interesting form 


THE HISTORY, ETHICS, and MANUAL of the “ AMERICAN PATRIOTIC 
SALUTE,” “GOD and Our Country.” 
Explains the object of the salute and the method of executing it. By mail, postpaid, 5 cents. 
The “PRIMER” and the “SALUTE,” ordered together, by mail, 12 cents. 
Remit by postage stamps to Col. GEO. T. BALCH, 33 E. 22d St., New York City. 


Do you teach “Current Events” in your school? 
If so no paper will help you like Our Times, Send 
fora copy and raise clubs at our low club rates. 
Address publishers of this paper. 


Our advertisers know of this paper’s many readers 
but desire to know them better. When writing 
therefore, always mention it; and write often. They 
have goods that will benefit you. 





PARALLEL EDITION of the CLASSICS 


Consisting of the Originals and Translations arranged on Pech Pages. 
1. The First Four Books of Cesar’s Commenteries. ach 12mo. 


2. The First Six Books of Vergil’s Aeneid. Cloth. 
3. Select Orations of Cicero. By mail, $1.00. 


Special Offer.—To any Teacher sending us $2.50 we will send a set of the above three books, by mai 


postpaid. A. LOVELL & CO., No. 3 East 14th St., New York. 





STUDY FRENCH AT YOUR HOME. 


If you are a beginner, get the new method 
Dh ge nsiagg with or without a MASTER.” 

t vol. $1.00. f you know some French, subscribe to 
**Le E meen ($2 oo per year). A French monthly 
magazine, containing annotated comedies, novels, 
sketches, &c., also exercises which are corrected free 
of charge. Difficulties explained. Each subscriber 
becomes a student, by correspondence, of the Berlitz 
School of Languages. (One sample copy free.) 


Berurz & Co., Mavison Square, N.Y. 

















